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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Nimshi. The Adventures of a Man to obtain a 
Solution of Scriptural Geology, to guage the 
vast Ages of Planetary Concretion, and to open 
Bab-Allah, the Gate of God. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Pp. 574 London, Hugh Cunningham. 

We have, in our time, given most excellent 

advice to many an author; but we never felt 

that we could impart any so sound, salutary, 
and imperative, as that which we now take 
leave to offer to the writer of these volumes, 
namely, to keep out of the way of Doctors 

Monro, Morrison, or Sutherland; for assuredly 

if he escheweth not their path, he will be seized 

forthwith, and locked up in hopeless lunacy to 
the end of his mortal life. 

Let the incognito of the Vestiges of Creation 
be content with his dark condition; let the 
Dean of York preach and scribble no more; 
let the splendid Sedgwick hold his eloquent 
tongue, and repress his critical pen; let the 
ever-pleasing Buckland cease to illustrate geo- 
logy with his dancing lights, shed amidst his 
true illuminations of the science; let Murchi- 
son consign old Siluria, and Lyell the new 
world, and Edward Forbes his submarine crea- 
tion, and Herschel his heavens, to everlasting 
oblivion; for here is a “ daft’? man worth them 
all put together, and entirely 


“To half a soul and to a notion crazed ;” 


“ Out of doubt Antipholis is mad!” 


and hath eaten a whole bellyful of the insane 
root, . 

“ Perhaps,” says he, in opening up his ad- 
ventures— 


“Perhaps there is not a cardinal thought of senti- 
mental value revolving within the area of human ra- 
tionality,—nor an intellectual faculty, calculated to 
influence the local destiny of free and generous 
thinkers, but what might be moulded, either into an 
aaa configuration, or an antagonistical for- 
mula. 


Having swallowed this irrefragable “ per- 
haps,” he goes on to say: 


“ Should the inquisitive readers of these excursive 
volumes peer into the under-current that circuitously 
flows to a specific object, and then experience their 
mental operations approbatively inclined, it may ar- 
gue that an insinuative conversion in the mental con- 
Stituency of their thinking state has taken place; 
which conversion may tend to promote that moral 
happiness which every reasoning intelligent has an 
inherent right to expect from the fundamental laws 
of his emanating God. But should others, whose 
thoughtful views circle within the limits of predeter- 
mined fixities, be inclined to remain antagonistically 
defensive, then an expansive area, to exhibit their 
philosophical abilities, is placed before them ;—and it 
might be politic on their combative part, neither to 


lose time, nor yet one inch of supposed vantage’ 


ground, till the new field of scenography which these 
volumes may open to the comprehensive attributes 
of man, becomes the trophy of a more rational and 
religious position, within the compass of the con- 
Scious fixities of their own reasoning career.” 

_ Perfectly satisfied as readers of both kinds, 
i.e. those whose mental operations are appro- 
batively inclined, and those whose predeter- 
mined fixities are inclined to remain antagon- 
istically combative,—must be with this distinct 
and easily comprehended warning, they may be 
prepared to enter upon the ‘“ Author’s Man’s 
First Adventure,” entitled “The Globe.” They 
ought, however, to understand in the first place 





what our globe is; and the Author’s Man 
kindly tells them : 

“This planet is equipollent in its revolu- 
tionary circle, at the distance of nearly one 
hundred millions of English miles from the 
sun, as may be seen on the planetary map that 
forms the frontispiece of this volume, and 
which is intended to assist the reader’s mental 
eye, as he scans the lamina of concretive being 
from the disk of his own locality. It is the le- 
gitimate material of that generating luminary, 
which is fixed in the galaxy of yon starry belt, 
that appears to equatorialise the whole of the 
concaveous heavens; and is, therefore, a colo- 
nised or colonial planet—a projectile of the 
solar vat, homogeneal to all other globes that 
have received their materiated existence from 
the same lucid source.” 

In his own plain and simple way the writer 
lets us into the secret how and when he made 
his début on the globe aforesaid. 

“ When the rays of reason (?) (he assures us), 
in the morning of youth, dawned within the 
hemisphere of thought, I naturally inquired, 
where the local disk of my birth existed on the 
map of the earth, and what other events were 
contemporaneous at my appearance? I was 
satisfactorily informed, that my natal home 
was north of the equator, latitude fifty-five de- 
grees, west longitude twenty minutes. Events 
which signalised the agitated elements of that 
year with importance, were not only the poli- 
tical links of all European confederacy, melted 
by the military crucible of republican furnaces, 
but also the vaunting glory of a French di- 
rectory against English independence, appeared 
as a beacon, and was beheld most remarkably 
distinct’ in that despotical horizon. ‘Go,’ said 
the president, to Commander Citizen General 
Buonaparte, ‘ make a descent on the shores of 
England, and let the gallant republicans re- 
store the liberty of the seas. Let the con- 
querors of the Rhine, the Po, and the Tiber, 
follow your steps; the ocean will be proud to 
convey you against the tyrant that oppresses 
its waves. Go, revenge the insulted dignity of 
this great nation, and chastise that gigantic 
buccanier ; else, the cabinet of St. James’s 
will influence all the broad seas of the earth. 
Let, therefore, the fate of Carthage be the fate 
of England, and let her proud capital be level- 
led to the dust.’ Contemporary with this pug- 
nacious imperiousness, that careworn isle in 
the midst of the sea, with her green shamrocks 
of never-fading beauty, permitted and hailed 
French aggressiveness to land on the shores of 
Killala for twenty days, after which it expe- 
rienced a precipitate retreat before Cornwallis, 
on the plains of Castlebar. These are the 
starry meteors that sulphurised the political 
heavens coeval with my organic birth, and are 
sufficiently indicative to chronological ob- 
servers in what annuality it took place.’’. 


To go much farther into this very error of | 


the moon would be a waste of time and space; 
but the production is so unique as a literary 
curiosity, and the marvel that such stuff should 
ever come to be published so great, that we 
will risk the folly, and add a few specimens of 
its extravagant absurdity. 

The first five verses of Genesis are quoted; 





and the writer prevails upon Moses to meet 
him occasionally and explain his cosmogony! 
Aware of the presence of the ancient Jewish 
legislator and historian, though unseen, amid 
the moonbeams of a certain cavernous inlet 
where he has taken up his lodging, the con- 
versation proceeds: 

“*T presume, then, that you are Moses;” 
and “ from you, venerable spirit, upon the 
invulnerable fortifications of chemical truth, I 
morally require the solutions of those seven- 
fold data which you have encompassed as the 
primitive chronologer of material and imma- 
terial states.’ ‘Star of youthful age, of wan- 
dering habits! be composed; let serenity per- 
vade thy thinking rationality, and I will lead 
thee to the first chapter of biblical information. 
Thou shalt know its dataic intention in its sep- 
tennial arrangements; thou shalt explore its 
regions of laminated types, and unbosom the 
fossiliferous relics of past ages, sufficient to 
convince thee and all the reasoning faculties 
of humanity of an Intelligent Cause, generat- 
ing life in the elementalism of infinitude.’ 
‘Good heavens! O Moses! you have well said, 
and well begun the interlocution of this con- 
ference; and notwithstanding [ may not at all 
times be able to comply with your laudable 
imperative on serenity, yet in the pleasurable 
anxiety of my youthful spirit I will wait the 
solution of your first dataic position; and 
should you communicate any ideality to me 
contrary to the geological lamina of planetary 
concretion, I shall report you to the Moral 
Court of Consistency.’ ”’ 

Thus threatened with a lawsuit, Moses is on 
his guard, and communicates his “ dataic’’ in- 
telligence with care and precision, beginning 
thus: “ The solubility of my intentional geo- 
logy offers itself to thy inquiring soul under 
this somatological range.’”’ And having de- 
monstrated that “ ‘spirit moving on the face 
of the waters’ are successional concretions and 
laminated deposits in a state of activity, gene- 
rating, by laws of acidity, repulsion, and affi- 
nity, or by elective attraction, other locomotive 
materials that were intrinsically necessary to 
bring the nebulosity to a state of condensa- 
tion,’ he concludes his luminous explanation 
of the verses: 

“ And now, thou eccentric inhabitant of this 
elevated rock, I will deeply impress this sacred 
doctrine upon thy excursive mind—a doctrine 
legibly written on all progressive spheres of 
existences—that it is an intuitive ideality in 
the harmonious determinations of the Creator, 
never to expedite physical states or conditions 
more rapidly than his emanated laws can exe- 
cute in their relative association of vibration 
and the locomotive elementalism of their des- 
tination.” 

With this, the “ primitive chronologer,” the 
Dent of his epoch, departs, and returns, at 
some not very obvious period, to a second con- 
ference, in which “ to unravel the second stage 
of the earth’s crudities and the results there- 
from.’’ In performing this service, he rather 
fatigues his auditor, who confesses in these 
words :—But “now my musculous frame, not 
yet immortal as your own, experiences a lassi- 
tude, I should esteem it a signal favour should 
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you render yourself inaudible to my hearing 
and leave me to repose on this rocky pillow! 
Meanwhile, O spirit, I shall drink of the moun- 
tain-dew to invigorate the inner man.” And 
yet he pours forth his thanks in language fit to 
be a model for votes in parliament or dedica- 
tions of books. “ Beneficent and open-hearted 
Moses! (he bursts forth), as you intermingle 
with the moonbeams that dart this cave —as 
you invisibly hover in space, where my visional 
powers cannot detect your personality,—yet I 
tender to you the grateful acknowledgments of 
a vigorous heart; a heart not stained with the 
youthful tinge of incorrigible iniquity — not 
charmed to the lust of clerical lucre, to which 
decrepitudinal minds devote the whole of their 
existence—not poisoned by the error of vulgar 
sectarianism, in which youthful zealots are vic- 
timised to a painful and unmanly |ife—a heart 
cold enough to seclude itself from the social 
circle of domestic sweets, and yet sufficiently 
warm to extend its vibrating influence to the 
most profligate outcasts of human society ;— 
such a heart, on this mountain-top, tenders to 
you the meed of praise you so justly deserve.” 
In the same strain runs all the rest of these 
incomprehensible volumes. For instance, after 
the third day of creation is expounded, we read, 
as Moses is about to bid good-bye: “I am 





lions of miles from the point of the globe I left 
(296,000,000,000,000,000) : and then, even to 
ascend to this rectangular altitude, I must live 
— I must experience the age of about forty- 
eight thousand years, travelling at the amazing 
rate of about twelve millions of miles per mi- 
nute! And then, O good God!—am I in the 
empyrean heaven, where the blessed saints and 
angels live? No!—the geology of the heavens 
says No! the astronomical universe of an Eter- 
nal echoes No! The concavous firmament is 
still above me; two hundred and ninety-six 
thousand billions of rectangular miles is but a 
thin lamina of stars,—and forty-eight thousand 
years rushing upwards, at twelve millions of 
miles per minute, is but a short space of time !” 

Alas! alas! we began in a laughing mood ; 
but serious thoughts are forced upon us when 
we contemplate this sad wreck of humanity and 
in a situation to have a book printed and pub- 
| lished! “ Bedlam, have done.” 





CENTO. 

Alfred: a Drama. By Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. 
Pp. 144. Longmans. 

In our last Gazette we made honourable men- 

tion of a grand-uncle of the author (see Review 

of Walpole, p. 560, col. 2), and we could write 

such a biography of another relative in the same 





aware that your presence is phosphorously slip- 
pery; yet the prayerfal ardency of my soul to 
entreat five minutes’ longer interview I think 
your celestial urbanity will not fail to grant! 
Very well, then; before you dissolve into im- 
perceptibility, and float through the wild re- 
gions of the earth to the more congenial regions 


of the heaven, will you again covenant with | 


me? Will you stipulate with me, on intellec- 
tually generous terms, that you will return to 
my evokation, and bring with your celestial 
personage ‘the evening and the morning of 
the fourth day’s diuturnity’ in an explanatory 
form ? - ® ® 

“« The interlocution ended, and Moses disap- 


peared, retiring at an angle of forty-five degrees, | 
by the inner subterranity through which he had | 


made his phosphoric-like approach ; and had I | 
not previously provided myself wih flint, steel, 
matches, lamps, and torches, I might have re- | 
mained for ever in this dismal dungeon, and 

have become the petrified monument of ex- 

hausted zeal! However, it is but just to exon- 

erate Moses from any culpability in this respect, 

as spiritual qualities cannot inherit flesh and | 
blood, neither can flesh and blood inherit spiri- | 
tual qualities. ‘They cannot enter into union | 
with incorruptibility, nor corruptibility affiance | 
itself with a spiritual essence. Flesh and blood | 
must be left to its own exertions in providing | 
for the future; and in this, I was by no manner 
deficient in forestalling any disastrous predi- 
eament in which circumstances might involve 
me. Hands we could not shake in the etiquette 
of parting, but such was the graceful suavity 
observed in his dissolving retirement, that made 
me solicitous to beome a disembodied spirit, 
providing such suavity included possessive joy 
with progressive intellectuality.” 

A considerable quatitity of what would be 
blasphemy, but for the derangement of the mind 
which utters it, revolts us as the work proceeds ; 
but we cannot condemn a poor sufferer who 
talks thus of the universe : 

“ However, I am not to be outdone,—my as- 
cension is still on the right angle, until I pass 
eight thousand stars of equally distant strata 
as the former, which makes the length of my 
angle of ascension two hundred and ninety-six 
thousand billions of miles,—that is, two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand millions of mil- 


} 





degree, the late John Trotter, as would doubly 
| prove his claim to belong, by the mother’s side 
| at least,* to a family of nocommon talent. In 
| fact, John Trotter was one of the most extra- 
| ordinary men of the age in which he lived; 
| and his great and apprehensive intellect, in- 
| ventions, pursuits, and applications of his ge- 
|nius, crowned with a eplendid fortune, well 
| deserved a memorial among the most distin- 
| guished of his countrymen. 

| But without referring to genealogical causa- 
| tion, there is enough in Alfred to shew that 
Sir Coutts Lindsay does possess high poetical 
qualifications. It is true the drama indicates 
too often the blemishes ofyouthful inexperience; 
but there is an expansion in the design and a 
beauty in many of the parts, which eminently 


| deserve encouragement, whilst we point out 


defects springing rather from want of judgment 
and practice than from want of the true fire. 

The author starts free of all authorities; in- 
troduces ghosts, witches, and fairies; mingles 
Scandinavian rites with Christian observances ; 
makes St. Dunstan contemporary with his hero, 
though born a quarter of a century after his 
death; and, in short, is utterly careless of rules 
in the construction of his work. This may be 
a fault, or it may be the reverse; just as mat- 
ters are treated: in our opinion there was 
scarcely room to develop so much adequately 
within so small a compass, and the opposites 
jumble by being necessarily forced so closely 
together. 

Secondly, the author has indulged in undig- 
nified colloquialism, to the detriment of his finer 
passages. No doubt these may belong to the 
usual language of the uneducated, but they are 
essentially vulgar in the nobler compositions 
of poetry ; and, if employed at all, should be 
employed very sparingly, and kept rather dis- 
tinct from the elevated expressions, 

Thirdly, one or two of the characters are 
hardly reconcileable with the manners and feel- 
ings of the ninth century, or with human im- 
pulses throughout all time. 


Did we not augur well of the poet we should | 


not mention these objections ; but here is evi- 


* It may be on the father’s side also, but we are 
not acquainted with the tree; and, after all, the de- 
scent of mental endowments is far more frequent in 
the female than in the male line,.—Zd, L. G. 





dence of superabounding and unsatisfactory 
colloquialisms. 
“* Blf-king. My luck is on the rise”’ (Dp. 92). 
“ Earl Devon, Where is the peasant who has brought 
these news ?”’ (p. 32). 
In answer to a summons to attend the sa- 
crifice : 
 Sweyn. I cannot—I’m on duty” (p. 76). 
“ First Lord. How flushed he looks! sure some- 
thing’s gone amiss! ; 
Third Lord. He always fumbles with his gorzct- 


Cc ‘eth 
When something’s made him crusty. 
Second Lord. And what’s as true, he’s crusty pretty 


often.” (p. 85.) 
*¢ Soldier. T’ll follow Kent— 
92.) 


I think he’s caught a Tartar.” (p. 

**She’s very tired, and, I think, not well. 

Give her some food—for me I must be off.’’ (p. 98.) 

Now we abhor stilts, but surely phrases such 
as these are too near the mud, Lie simple (says 
Voltaire) est nécessaire, le familier ne peut éire 
soufert. The following is rather an amusing 
jingle of words: 

= . * - _Let’s to the feast,— 

Come, come, my lords! they dear the boar's head in.” 
If it were in the past time it would read— 
They bore the boar’s head in. 

To Ubbo alone we will allude as a character 
which appears to us to be somewhat inconsist- 
ent. His own voice describes him, when ad- 
dressing the lovely Saxon maid he has taken 
prisoner, and the only being he ever spared 
from massacre : 

. . « I—I ruled, and by thy God? 

What holds me now? I'll ruin thee, by heaven! 
Yet, oh ye gods! it were a damning sin.— 

Oh, hear me, Alice! for I feel half mad— 

I am a fool—this love has crazed my brain— 
They said my heart was rugged, hard, and cold— 
They called me Norway ice, the iron Dane ; 

But she has burst the iron, crushed the ice— 

I could e’en say, like to a pale-faced girl, 

That she had broke my heart!” 

Love does work miracles, but the abstinence 
of this savage Dane is hard to account for. 
Still we allow the poet the license, and merely 
state our disinclination to go the whole length 
with him in this portraiture, which, by the by, 
ends admirably. 

Now come we to the pleasure of our task. 
In his fairy-land, the author is very successful. 
The queen, of mortal birth, laments pathetically 
the shutting out of the elvish race from the joys 
of heaven; and another superstition (often the 
theme of olden ballads and romances), viz. the 
religious crossing of these supernatural beings 
as they are bearing a human soul to sacrifice, 
and by defying the awful scene and danger, 
saving the beloved one, is treated with much 
power and effect. , We quote a part of the 
description of finding the slaughtered and 
wounded Saxons, after the first encounter with 
the Danes. 

“Second Fairy. Poor mortals! 

have we here! 

Fairy Queen. Mere bubbles are they from the foam 

of Time, 

Wafted along by every breath that blows, 

Bright as the rainbow in their day’s first prime, 

But dark when it is drawing to a close; 

Like the chameleon, not a hue that’s there 

But varies with a thought while chance turns on,— 
They for the scanty goods of Fortune’s fair, 

Hurtle each other, burst—and they are gone. 

First Fairy. There is a heaven for them! 

Fairy Queen. Speak not of that! 

Second Fairy. Look here! this crone is dead—the 

babe but sleeps— 
Still through its half-oped eye life’s spirit peeps. 

Fairy Queen. Call it not death! the drowsy fall of 

time 

Has lulled these beings into deep repose— 

This like a mossy rose in spring’s first prime, 

That like a withered leaf in autumn’s close; 
Old age and childhood, innocence and crime!” 

The following is spirited, though the shadows 
of Shakspere’s Brutus and Cassius flit near : 


“ 


What frail insects 
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“ Sedrock. Gifts given by halves are lighter than 
light straws,— 
You babble like a child who gives a toy 
Which he withdraws as soon. Folly, go to! 
Ubbo. ’Sdeath! are you my friend? 
Sedrock. Yes, truly am I, 
And as your friend I speak.—Ubbo, you know 
A gift that’s offered to appease just Heaven 
Should be most freely given, or it is void 
Of any power to reconcile or please,— 
Beware you bring not curses on our heads, 
Instead of blessings, by this act of yours. 
Come, say no more, be guided by the priest, 
And let the common custom take its course. 
Death recks not of the pain which dying gives, 
And Alice must die somehow.— 
I hear, besides, the priest is much incensed. 
Ubbo. I’m mighty glad! I hope he’ll split with rage! 
I’sooth I’m glad on’t—it doth ease me much. 
Sedrock. In one word tell me, will you yield or not? 
Ubbo. To hear the pale priest chuckling in my ear: 
I'll see him first in hell! 
Sedrock. I give you joy of this your choleric mood, 
But think it like a fool’s. 
Ubba. Said you a fool’s? 
Sedrock, "Tis like a fool’s—I say it once again. 
Ubbo, You are an old man, or— 
Sedrock, I care not for your ors.— 
[Ubbo clenches his fist. 
Raise not your hand at me! 
What, strike a greybeard, and that one your friend? 
Vbbo. Friend you are none! Age is your safety 


now. 

Sedrock, Think youl fear your passion’s idle threats ? 
Away, vain man! 

Vdbo. Is this my long-loved friend ? 
My gorge is swelling, but it matters not. 
Sedrock, you’ll drive me mad. 

Sedrock. Go mad and welcome! 

Vbbo, Sedrock !—he’s gone! 
Oh, what a dolt am I! I’ve choked his love; 
I’ve no friend now upon this bleak white world,— 
] thought my life of toil had fixed one friend, 
But now, behold! my friendship is a dream, 
And all is cold as ice—I am alone! 
How sultry grows the eve—the air is stifling! 
l'll after him.—Poor Alice !” 


(Aside. 
[Evzit. 


A soliloquy of Dunstan is very poetical, and 
the warrior contrast of Gurth, though partak- 
ing rather too much of the same poetical tone, 
full of beauty : 


“Gurth. Oh, say not so!— 
Great deeds are doing, Alfred has returned, 
The war is rolling’'on,—hush! what was that? 
Dunstan. ’Tis but the distant sea which beats the 
shore. (Pause. 
How sweet the hour! now do day and night 
Agree to bless the world with harmony ; 
All nature borrows, and all nature gives: 
The waters gather crimson from the sky, 
And borrow radiance of the beaming moon; 
The violet to the air her sweetness gives, 
And still the humming insects from the flowers 
Gather up honey; all things now are softened, 
And sounds but lately harsh grow musical, ([Pause. 
Yet always is the world harmonious, 
Whether ’tis music’d by the sunset sky, 
Or chanted by the piping of the winds,— 
Each bears with all appropriate part ; 
The stormy gale sings treble to the sea, 
Which thunders bass, whilst lesser natures 
Accord their notes, and give the universe 
Perpetual music; thus, even thus our earth 
Joins the other planets in their songs—thus sings 
he universe eternally to God!— 
Give me the book . . . where I was reading last .. , 
Ihave turned down the page. ’Tis strange old age 
Dims so the eyes and dulls the ears’ quick sense— 
I cannot see the words. Here, take the book, 
Your eyes are younger, do you read for me. 
Gurth. You know, my father! I ne’er learned to 


read. 
Dunstan, True, true! I had quite forgot.—The leaf 
feels damp, 
The dew falls thick—come, let us seek our cell. 
; [Gurth delays. 
*Tis but two days since you have left your bed, 
And the damp air will do you injury, 
Gurth, This weary wound! When will the time 
return 
When, as of yore, I’ll sleep beneath the stars, 
And dream below the faint light of the moon! 
The distant roar of winds among the trees, 
The murmur of the stream and sighing sedge, 
The flitting shadows and the fleecy clouds 
Which chequer o’er the night, once helped my rest; 
My airy dreams mixed with the nightingale’s 
Sweet songs, a | breath came soft and clear, my limbs 
Were free—and when along the eastern sky 
The dappled dawn was barred with ruddy gold, 
All nature bade me wake, and I arose, 





Dunstan. A weight of years will freeze the warmest 
ood,— 
This is the case with me; chill age in time 

Will do the like with you. The night grows cold.” 

When Guthrum the Danish king is defeated 
by Alfred, his wife, Eduna, rushes into the 
midst of the battle to save or perish with him. 

Both hopes are denied, and she herself alone 

is mortally hurt. We close our extracts with 

a portion of the truly touching scene where 

Guthrum discovers and kneels beside her. 

“‘ Eduna. Give me your hand! while it doth rest 
*twixt mine, 

Iam very happy. This is not your blood? _ 
Guthrum. lt is indeed, indeed! your blood is mine. 
Eduna. Grieve not for me, dear friend! (’twill soon 

be past—) ; 

Tis but a shallow wound—see, I can rise— 

[Attempting to rise. 

But feel a little faint. [Sinking back. 
Guthrum, Eduna! oh~ 

Why came you to the field? 

[Drawing his hand from hers, and putting 
it to his brow, 
Eduna. Take not away your hand, it gives me peace! 

I feel my life is ebbing, ’tis a dream... 

And all around me seems an unreal show... 

Guthrum, where is your hand? Husband, sweet 

friend! 
Guthrum. It is between your own. 
Eduna. I feel it not; 

Stoop down your head, so—let me see your face ; 

I would die thus while gazing in your eyes... 

I feel a chilly calm o’er all my frame... 

Say but one word, a word to break this trance— 
Guthrum. Eduna, leave me not! One moment more! 
Eduna. 1 am not mistress of this fleeting world, 

Or I would stay for thee !” 


When Sir C. Lindsay writes again we pre- 
dict that he will do much better things ; and 
we trust he will be encouraged by our sincere 
eulogy, and not discouraged by our critical re- 
marks, We are not for sparing the rod and 
spoiling so promising a Childe of Song. 


Croesus, King of Lydia: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
With Illustrations by Field Talfourd. 4to, 
pp. 120. London, Pickering. 

TuE frontispiece did not prepossess us in fa- 
vour of this tragedy ; for we could neither make 
out the attitude of the tall figure of Croesus, 
nor the precise nature or character of the ac- 
cessories about him. And we found it, as a 
version of Herodotus, very meagre, and scarce- 
ly to be called poetic composition, Aiming at 
simplicity, the author makes a huntsman thus 
address his fellows when going to attack the 
monster boar which has mangled them: 


** Stout hearts! all farewell, 
And, if I die, here some one, all, look to 
My favourite pups; they’ll be brave dogs some day.” 
And another more aged sportsman describes a 
thunder-storm at the time: 


‘‘ Hark ! how the angry Gods do speak above: 
Black-ribbed chasms and deep wide-jawed caves, 
The dim, sepulchral tombs of Nature’s death, 
Terrific bass re-echo to the skies, 

Rolling in one tempestuous symphony : 

And with the shock the wild clouds weep amain ; 
Whilst aged trees do part with giant boughs, 
That silent and unheeded fall to ground 

In such tremendous clatter. Blue forked scrolls, 
That seem as they would blind us here on earth, 
Pierce into graves, and there light dead men’s skulls 
With fiery amazement; zigzag pla; 

At in and out around the ribs of death, 

And in the flashing of thought, strike and quell 
Corruption with her labours.” 

The which may be sublime; but we cannot 

follow it. Then the artizans of Sardis! they 

are of the turn-out breed, and mouth it more 
oratorically than any anti-corn-law lecturer. 

Says one,— 

*« I'd rather die, 
Than owe ought to slow charity, that finds 
Ever too late its object—morbid spy 
That listless creeps on creaking shoe to mock 
The worn out soul and fevered body gaunt— 
A pestilence upon it! This square brow, 
Whose angles trench — the grey scant hair, 
With mouth at corner deep-drawn down to express 
Anguish and care and children wanting bread, 





Till I am like a rude carved grave-stone face, 
_ one tale alone—frowns on the thought! 
Or, in hate’s deadly concentration, smiles ! 
To think of sorrow hoarded by old Time, 
With equal measure to be meted back 
To those that work our woe—fie! thank them for 
Their cunning sympathy of hollow mould 
With paltering measure tendered. This strong arm, 
This rigid back, this red, sun-blistered breast— 
Again, I say, this brow, this mouth, this heart! | 
Cry, work, and labour! and by that I'll live, 
Or die, and curse the smooth fine-sandalled lords, 
That thank me for their living. I must go. 
My babes in dreams perchance cry out for food, 
Which waking they will miss—my patient wife 
Looks to the door with sharp, quick stare of pain, 
And shivers that I come not. Hell! I say!” 
And another expatiates: 
** Even here, the poor man doth create 
Round him his world of kindly sympathies, 
Where the usurper steals not ; , 
For the small lousiest cur thanks not a king 
To be his lord, if he obedience owes 
Unto a mere starved forkéd beggar boy— 
And, from the arms that bred him, were he ta’en, 
Would how! within a palace.” 
But Sadyattes, “‘a gentleman of the middle 
class,” smooths all over with a hopeful pro- 
phecy, which, we lament to observe, has not 
yet been accomplished : 
** It is strange [he philosophically remarks] 
How the gods give unequally ; too much 
Unto the few, whilst crowds more virtuous starve 
For want of little; but ‘tis ordered thus— 
I never heard of clime where ’twas not so. 
Ye world’s stage-managers, framers of laws, 
Or chauce-begotten accidents, that seize 
High-places to yourselves and ruin all, 
Perhaps in the womb of undiscovered years 
The problem may be solved.” 
As this has not come to pass, we copy the an- 
swering notion of “ Ist Artisan,” which we 
take to be the cutest and most sensible of all : 
« Let’s to our several homes to work and think, 
Then, as we please ; for talking thus we steal 
Our scanty food away, ourselves nought profiting.” 
We will not trespass more on this attempt 
on ancient classic tragedy, where princess and 
courtiers talk thus; 
* Widows too, 
But that’s most natural, can still afford 
To render sorrow captivating ; perhaps 
They think the ghost of him they’ve slain still there, 
And so would do him honour— 
Lydis. O poor ghost ! 
Mocked by a wicked widow’s flounces fine— 
Meles, With posthumous horns sent shivering to 


Styx, 
Whilst she doth sigh and call thee, dear, good man, 
Vowing thou wert a phanix to this last, 
Sprung from thy yet warm ashes, and condemned 
Still to the earth and her.” 
* * 


* * 
“ Meles (approaches singing). When Madam Helen’s 
wanton charms 
Deserted Menelaus’ arms, 
The staunch old Greek in wine did quench 
The memory of that naughty wench— 
A Thracian cup he poured, and said, 
My joy still lives, my sorrow’s dead. 
Dead, that is, drowned, the keen remembrance ob- 
fuscated in bright liquor.” 


The strophes and antistrophes in the third 
act are something not Greek, but in fairness to 
the something in the author we will conclude 
with Creesus’s soliloquy when the dead body of 
his son Atys is borne in: 


“There is a shadow ’tween the earth and sun, 
That chills the blood of Crogsus. 
O Atys! 
Yon fearful outline of thy shrouded form, 
Huddled in dark unconseiousness of all 
Thy father’s agony, 
Beggars the pomp with which mine eyes were fed, 
And strips me naked to the storms of heaven, 
Making my throne a proud deformity, 
My sceptre worthless as a shrivelled reed, 
My crown a gift unto the shrinking head 
Of the infected wretch that crawls about 
Making day hideous: and all my state 
A palsied nothing ! 
And ye do call me monarch, king? Away! 
Ye cringing slaves! 
Bring not your damned, false faces here to, mook 
Croesus with sympathy ; or ye shall mourn 
As he doth; whilst one desolation towers 
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Above the howling city ; and I see 
One vacant stare of childless parents round.” 
Towards the close there is some more for- 
cible writing ; but we cannot speak favourably 
of the whole. 


1. The Moral Phenomena of Germany. By T. 
Carlyle, Esq., of the Scottish Bar. Pp. 182. 
London, W. E. Painter. 

2. Notes on the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of 
the Schism from the Church of Rome, Sc. By 
S. Laing, author of “ A Residence in Nor- 
way,” &c. Pp. 253. Longmans. 

3. Priests, Women, and Families. By J. Miche- 
let; from the French by C. Cocks. Pp. 270. 
Longmans. 

4. Rome : its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. Pp. 
307. T. C. Newby. 

THE antagonist social and political principles 
which have existed from the earliest communi- 
ties of mankind, and, not to go back to histo- 
rical examples, have displayed their volcanic 
forces in the American rebellion and the 
French revolution (its consequence), in the 
Belgian change, in Italian abortions, in English 
chartism and anti-corn-law leagues, seem at 
this period to be almost burnt out, and com- 
paratively quiescent, limited, and unimportant 
in operation. An election-commotion is not 
like the tearing of a world to pieces; and a fac- 
tious struggle for self-interest and power is not 
now a disturbance of nations. 

But if political movement is in abeyance, and 
opportunities are not offered for its terrible and 
destructive clashing, religious struggle appears 
again to have raised its hydra head, and the 
civilised world is distracted under this form of 
strife. Every where the poison rages; and the 
four books we have quoted at the head of this 
notice are only types of a multitude which 
weekly crowd our (can we call it?) literary 
sanctum. Looking as calmly as we can upon 
these heats and hates; the odium theologicum, 
and controversial intemperance; the laceration 








priesthood, refuse a belief in purgatory, repudi- 
ate the pope, assert full freedom of conscience, 
reject fasts, the invocation of saints, the vene- 
ration of pictures, human remission of sins, 
and what is anathematised as Mariolatry, or 
worship of the Virgin, who (in the vol. No. 4 
above) is declared on Romish authority to be 
no less than “ the co-redeemer” of mankind with 
Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Carlyle’s book is a curious one, both in 
matter and style, and seems, like the Rome, 
to be gathered from the German. The writer 
lauds the Prussian government as paternal, not 
selfish, like the English. Yet he allows, “ it 
cannot be denied that the notion of national 
pupillarity is sometimes carried in Germany to 
an extent which might excite a smile; that 
under the petty tyranny, patronage, and mys- 
tery of bureauocracy, the independent bearing, 
perspicuous speech, and true development of the 
Christian citizen are impaired ; and that, in so 
far as a system of espionage obtains, the German 
acquires a habit, quite foreign to him, of not 
speaking as he thinks, and of wearing a con- 
stant mask.” This, among the moral pheno- 
mena of Germany, is not a very laudable fea- 
ture; and we have little more predilection for 
a certain bordering on “ morbidity” and false 


system that promises to work, for it is a philo- 
sophy which tallies with principles in the breasts 
of all classes. But its work will be one of 
ruin; for the principles which it evokes are 
those of antichrist. Its advocates are of various 
shades — half, whole, and ultra; and there are 
many who, in spite of its infection, preserve or 
have recovered a measure of faith, although a 
far smaller one than they imagine. But in it- 
self it is unmixed atheism, and the nearest ap- 
proach yet made to the preparation of Christen- 
dom for receiving the man of sin. Its slime 
defiles some of the noblest minds in the land; 
and it possesses this remarkable character, that 
while in its esoteric aspect it is unfathomably 
abstruse, its exoteric is extremely popular — 
level to the capacities, akin to the thoughts, 
congenial to the habits, touching the interests, 
kindling the lusts, of all. * * * 
“The four crying evils of German science 
and educations are, the intrusion of the intellect 
into sacred things; the separation of theology 
from religion; the separation of instruction 
from the church; and the idolatry of talent: and 
learning. Men have forgotten that the-intellect 
is not the highest part of man’s threefold being, 
His spirit is the highest. * * ©. > The 
questions which are life and death to other men 





longing for emotion, which inclines the people 
“to sigh and weep over writings professedly | 
religious, in which pathos is the sole piety, | 
compromise the sole charity, inclination the | 
sole law.” | 
But here are the prolific germs of religious | 
change in every direction; and we can readily | 
conceive, with such elements, that the new 
opinions which have sprung up will become of | 
vast consequence in immediate and future his- | 
tory. And if Mr. Carlyle is correct in his| 
views, this will appear more evident and cer- | 
tain from the following quotations : 

“His (the German) faculty of floating on a} 
sea of notions without touching the bottom of | 


: aang gehen 
reality, keeping his powers ever on the wing in | 





and outrage of feelings; the bigotry and in- 
tolerance, the folly and the weakness, of much 
thus brought before us; we are inclined to| 


ether, without touching mothcr-earth, is abso- | 
lutely marvellous. * ° * | 
“No doubt a new style — the astrapetic—| 


are but entertainment to them, having ino hold 
on their consciences, and changed as easily as 
their conversation. * * * To enlarge the 
boundaries, to multiply the provinces, to deepen 
the investigations of science, is the ¢ynosure 
of the German’s being; with him, every phe- 
nomenon is fair game, and every fact is truth; 
and the Holy Spirit, save among pietists, \is 
the spirit of science, rather than the Spirit of 
God.” 

As the churches of Germany are going to 
pieces, so, thinks our author, is our national 
establishment. He says: 

“As to the Church of England, her day is 
come; her good things have done their work; 
her liturgy is now too narrow for the faithful, 
and too stringent for the faithless. Latent 
diversities are developed into schisms. In spite 
of the cry for unity, every man’s hand is against 


breathe a prayer that we had lived in the reviled | rapidly supplants the old: short sentences, | his brother; each treats his friend as ifhe might 


dark ages, and not been reserved for an “ en- 
lightened era,’’ to be the witnesses of so much 
aggravated presumption, hypocrisy, villany, and 
wrong. 

Mr. Laing’s little volume presents his views 
of the reformation set on foot by Ronge and 
Czerzki, and its different reception and pro- 
spects in the various provinces of Prussia, as 
they happen to be more or less Romish or Lu- 
theran in'théir population. But events within 
the Jast month have produced a great alteration 
in the position of this sect, and it has been 
brought by riots and bloodshed into collision 
with the authorities both of Prussia and Sax- 
ony. The results have accordingly become 
more doubtful from the complication; and all 
that we can clearly discern at present in Ger- 
many is, that a formidable schism has taken 
place: in the Roman Catholic church, disown- 
ing the supremacy of the pope; and that Pro- 
testant sects are avowing novel principles not 
likely to be acceptable to settled governments. 

The seamless shirt at Treves has led the way 
to many rents in the papal vestments, and has 
separated the faith into two bitterly hostile di- 
visions; the one dogged!yv adhering to every 
point in the most questionable dogmas of Popery 
—relics, miracles, legends, traditions, &c. &c. ; 
and the other doubting or denying them all, 
and issuing a creed (not entirely agreeing as of 
one mind) in which they acknowledge the 
Seriptures alone, denounce: the celibacy of the 











pregnant aphorisms, glittering remarks. But, 
with some noble exceptions, they who lead the 
way in its employment are the coryphzi of! 
liberalism, who boast in what man is doing and | 
undoing. These ‘bold bad men’ are no longer | 
reposing in dreams, but are filled with wild and | 
dangerous hopes, with the outlines and designs | 
of laws for that mew world which they await (at | 
once the mockery and the negative of God’s | 
kingdom to come), the hell-enkindled lustre of | 
which, shooting through the eracks of present | 
constitutions, is that on which they feast their | 
eyes, and from which they borrow their pens of | 
fire. Rationalism, which Englishmen, in their 
happy insular ignorance, have abhorrently re- , 
garded as the product of Germany, in Leibnitz, 
Wolff, Semler, and Kant, is much more a le-| 
gacy from orthodox Rome and Greece, aug- | 
mented by an importation from the infidel 
schools of England and France. The inquisi- 
tive and familiar character of the German mind 
may have fostered it; but its origin lies in the 
paralysis struck into every institution of God 
by the unbelief of man. * va " 
“The day of mere negatives is past. The. 
positives of infidelity arise; man, his own guide, 
now swells into nature’s God, and, having wiped 
out the characters of truth, now begins to in- 


| 


| dite the lie. Kant is wholly out of date; He-~ 


gel, the perfecter of Spinoza, is now the Ger- | 
man god. His doctrine is a mighty stride of 
devilry in advance,’ It is the first German | 





one day be an enemy; and for the healthy ro- 
tundity of catholic truth and forms, each would 
substitute the acute angles of his own system 
and manner. The evangelical party—long dis- 
senters in practice and feeling—now publish 
their sentiments as those of the church herself, 
and denounce as popish every true ecclesiasti- 
cal principle. The zealous churchman, seeing 
no further than ‘England for the English,’ 
would rival, and not aid—would debar, and not 
welcome, Greece and Rome. In Oxford, the 
priestly ; in Cambridge, the diaconal ; among 
the masses, the popular element; assume exag- 
gerated forms. The tractarians, obedient in 
theory, and loyal, not to their diocesans, but to 
their own ideas of what their diocesans should 
say and do, go a-head of, reprove, and teach 
the bishops of the church, without any com- 
mission, without the thought or pretence of 
apostolic authority, so todo, Of the bishops— 
surprised at being again called really to guide the 
church—some. are pitted against each other; 
others united in helpless neutrality—a feeble 


| rallying-point for those not yet appropriated 


by any faction. Among the multitudes of 
clergy lately aroused to fidelity, more look to 
the bishops as to the quarter whence help 
should come, than rejoice in them as present 
helpers. And of the Jaity, whether the ele- 
gantly religious, who play with a minister of 
Christ as with a toy, but will not obey him, 
or the irreligious enemies of shams, although 
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many may be curious to see what the bishops 
will do, few have any real episcopal guidance, 
or would accept it.”’ 

After which, as the sagacious Sancho Panza 
remarks, “ no more need be said.” 

M. Michelet’s work, coming from so distin- 
guished a scholar and writer, has produced a 
very wide and strong sensation on the conti- 
nent by: its exposure of, and severe animadver- 
sions» upon, the most prominent practices of 
the Romish church. The abuses of auricular 

fession, the tr dous evils resulting from 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the dangerous 
power put into the hands of priests (men with 
the same infirmities and passions as other men) 
over their fellow-creatures from the cradle to 
the grave, are vehemently denounced, and in- 
stances are adduced in support of the argument 
that they involve the most odious tyranny, and 
necessarily conduct to the commission of the 
most horrible crimes. The abominations to 
families, and especially where women are con- 
cerned, are among the most revolting pictures 
drawn by this able pen. In this, the third edi- 
tion, it is said of the preceding : 

“The heads of the clergy must indeed have 
felt themselves touched to the quick, to let 
loose these furious preachers upon us. We 
have hit the mark too fairly, it should seem. 
Woman !—this was the point on which they 
were sensitive. Direction, the spiritual guid- 
ance of women, is the vital part of ecclesias- 
tical authority ; and they will fight for it to the 
death. Strike, if you will, elsewhere, but not 
here. Attack the dogma—all well and good ; 
they may, perhaps, make a shew of violence, 
or perpetrate some empty declamation ; but if 
you should happen to meddle with this particu- 
lar point, the thing becomes serious, and they 
no longer contain themselves. It is a sad sight 
to see pontiffs, elders of the people, gesticu- 
lating, stamping, foaming at the mouth, and 
gnashing their teeth. . * ° 

“We think, without enumerating the too 
well known inconveniences of their present 
state, that if the priest is to advise the family, 
it is good for him to know what a family is; 
that as a married man (or a widower, which 
would be still better) of a mature age and ex- 
perience, one who has Joved and suffered, and 
whom domestic affections have enlightened upon 
the mysteries of moral life, which are not to be 
learned by guessing, he would possess at the 
same time more affection and more wisdom. 
Itis true the defenders of the clergy have lately 
drawn such a picture of marriage, that many 
persons. perhaps will henceforth dread the en- 
gagement. They have far exceeded the very 
worst things that novelists and modern socialists 
have ever said against the legal union. Mar- 
riage, which lovers imprudently seek as a con- 
firmation of love, is, according to them, but a 
warfare: we marry in order to fight. It is im- 
possible to degrade lower the virtue of matri- 
mony. The sacrament of union, according to 
these doctors, is useless, and can do nothing 
unless a third party be always present between 
the partners, 2. e. the combatants, to separate 
them: It had been generally believed that two 
persons were sufficient for matrimony : but this 
is allaltered; and we have the new system, as 
set forth by themselves, composed of three ele- 
ments: Ist, man, the strong, the violent; 2dly, 
Woman, a being naturally weak; 3dly, the 
priest, born a man, and strong, but who is kind 
enough to become weak and resemble woman, 
and who, participating thus in both natures, 
May interpose between them. Interpose! in- 
terfere between two persons who were to be 
henceforth but one! This changes wonderfully 








the idea which, from the beginning of the world, 
has been entertained of marriage. But this is 
not all; they avow that they do not pretend to 
make an impartial interference that might fa- 
vour each of the parties, according to reason. 
No, they address themselves exclusively to the 
wife; she it is whom they undertake to protect 
against her natural protector. They offer to 
league with her in order to transform the hus- 
band. If it was once firmly established that 
marriage, instead of being unity in two persons, 
is a league of one of them with a stranger, it 
would become exceedingly scarce. Two to 
one! the game would seem too desperate ; few 
people would be bold enough to face the peril. 
There would be no marriages but for money ; 
and these are already too numerous. People 
in difficulties would doubtless not fail to marry ; 
for instance, a merchant placed by his pitiless 
creditor between matriage and a warrant. * * 

‘Two classes of persons necessarily contract 
much insensibility—surgeons and priests. By 
constantly witnessing sufferings and death, we 
become by degrees dead in our sympathetic 
faculties. 





testants and liberals, who laugh at the anxieties 
which are often felt on the subject, as if Rome 
could not still make her power felt in Europe. 
Considered merely in herself, the fear indeed 
would be groundless; but the church of Rome 
has important allies in nationalities and power- 
ful governments; Rome herself regards the dis- 
solution, or at least the sectarianism, of the 
Protestant church as one of her most powerful 
allies, and looks with the most hopeful anti- 
cipations upon her continual system of protest- 
ing. Even though this in Rome may be valued 
beyond its worth, and though no just idea may 
be formed of that strong faith which exists and 
co-exists with all this sectarianism in the Pro- 
testant churches, or of the strength and vigour 
of a conviction freely formed, still it is also 
true that those who promote and cherish these 
sectarian animosities, and disturb and destroy 
the unity of the Protestant church, are by far 
too little aware of the evil consequences of 
their mode of action. * ° #3 

‘A residence in Rome has led me to the 
thorough conviction that much, very much, of 


Let us, however, remark this differ- | what many writers and critics are accustomed 


ence, that the insensibility of the surgeon is not | to call the mere inventions and abuses of men, 
without its utility: if he was affected by his| has had its existence and foundation in the 


operation, he might tremble. The business of 
the priest, on the contrary, requires that he 
should be affected; sympathy would be gene- 
rally the most efficacious remedy to cure the 


church from the earliest times. May there 
not be found among these usages many of the 
elements of ancient Christianity? Rome at 
least undertakes to guide and satisfy many a 


soul. But independently of what we have just | general human want which Protestantism nei- 


said about the natural harshness of this profit- 
less life, we must observe, that the priest, in 
contradiction with a society the whole of whose 
progress he condemns, becomes less and less 
benevolent for the sinner and the rebel. The 
physician who does not like his patient is less 
likely than another to cure him. It is a sad 
reflection to think that these men, who have so 
little sympathy, and who are, moreover, soured 
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| 


| 


ther acknowledges nor supplies * * * 
“The news of the conversion of an Anglican 
divine in Oxford to the Romish church was re- 
ceived with great satisfaction in Rome; as well 
as that of another having proved in a sermon, 
preached at the consecration of a church, that 
there could be no morality without honouring 
the saints, inasmuch as these furnished the 
most encouraging examples to its cultivation. 


by contention, should happen to have in their | Nothing can exceed the diligence and zeal 
hands the most gentle portion of mankind; | with which everything which emanates from a 
that which has preserved the most affectioa, | Protestant favourable to Catholicism is propa- 
and ever remained the most faithful to nature, ; gated in Rome; but there is at the same time 
and which, in the very corruption of morals, is | no feeling or desire in any case to do justice to 
still the least corrupted by interest and hateful | Protestantism itself. Every thing which can 
passions. That is to say, that the least loving | be turned to its disadvantage is eagerly seized 


govern those who love the most.” 


| 


upon, as a proof that its adherents are already 


The last work on our list, though generally | preparing again to return to the yoke of Catho- 
averse to Rome, is rather favourable to auricu- | licism, or seem as if they would seek shelter in 


lar confession; but the preface is stern against 
the existing schismatic state of all religious 
persuasions, and ascribes to the clergy of each 
an ambition to prostrate the minds of men, and 
thus dictate to and rule the world; and to this 
cause imputes the distractions which, in the 
nineteenth century, rive the civilised nations of 
the earth from pole to pole. Some of the opi- 
nions are remarkable, and forcibly expressed : 

“ The Italian and German Catholics furnish 
proofs of difference in points far from being 
unimportant; nay, they are in many things 
directly opposed to one another. The German 
Catholic cleaves to the idea of the papacy, and 
has therefore a reverence for the middle ages; 
the Italian adheres to the palpable reality. 
The German opponent of the papacy struggles 
against the personification of the middle ages. 
There existe a very influential party in Rome 
who entertain ideas respecting the downfal and 
suppression of Protestantism, of which an In- 
nocent need not have been ashamed; but the 
spirit of these great popes of the middle ages 
is quite foreign to it—and still more to the 
multitude. Hd ° * 

“ Although the popedom is no longer that of 
an Innocent or a Gregory, it is nevertheless 
still a considerable power ; and one can scarcely 
comprehend the shortsightedness of many Pro- 





the bosom of the church. * ° * 

“The Jesuits have now the. most of their 
missionary stations among Christians of the 
various Protestant confessions. Puseyism, the 
multiplied and endless divisions of sects in Old 
and New England, and the desolating and far 
from rare inroads of infidelity in the Protestant 
church in Germany, fill them, with new and 
lively hopes of making numerous conversions, 
and of leaving a proud inheritance in their mis- 
sionary stations to the mother-church.” 

We have no where met with so complete an 
account of the observances of the ecclesiastical 
year in Kome as in this volume; which on that 
merit alone deserves to be generally read, Of 
course, its prefatorial and controversial points, 
to which we have referred, will give rise to very 
opposite opinions, and we cite only a portion 
of them, without comment, as a specimen of the 
editor : 

‘“‘ Priestly power is always the same; and 
the efforts for the re-establishment of hierar- 
chical notions—of the overruling authority of 
the church, or the enforcement of individual 
dogmas or conceits, under the pretence or de- 
lusion that they emanate from the Holy Spirit, 
as will be seen in some late epistles missive in 
England, are quite as much popery as the bulls 
and briefs of the pope himself. Popery is not 
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personified merely in the aged and venerable 
father who fills the throne and wears the tiara, 
who assumes to be the successor of St. Peter, 
and to have the power of the keys in Rome, 
but in the principle of priestly supremacy, in 
whatever country, under whatever form, and by 
whomsoever exercised. The essence of this 
theory is the assumption of authority— of the 
right to think, decide, determine, and decree 
for the rest of mankind; its means and instru- 
ments, worldly power; its aims, the suppression 
of inquiry, imposition of creeds, refusal of Chris- 
tian rites, the subordination of the laity, and 
the exaltation of the clerical order, the increase 
of its wealth, worldly distinctions, and privi- 
leges. Whether this principle be developed in 
the traditionary, venerable, and splendid hier- 
archy and institutions of the church of Rome; 
or in the hesitating and equivocal pretensions 
of the Anglican divines, who endeavour to 
maintain a medium between contradictories, 
and fight with a double-edged sword ; or in the 
humble form of a bigoted and fanatical sect- 
arian, who resolves it into his own personality, 
and swells with the importance of all the infal- 
libilities of all the infallible though opposing 
or differing creeds of the various churches which 
make up the sum of the church universal, and 
eachofwhich claims its privileges; it equallyaims 
at supremacy, rule, authority, wealth, and power 
—the elevation of a peculiar order, who are to 
think and decide for the community at large. 
The embodiment of this principle is more or 
less attractive or repulsive according to the 
various inherent or acquired claims of those 
who make pretensions to its exercise, and the 
various degrees of knowledge, experience, and 
mental powers of those to whom these claims 
are addressed. Its prominent features, how- 
ever, can never be concealed from the attentive 
observer. It is boldly and openly assumed by 
the church of Rome, whose pretensions are 
venerable from age, strengthened by acquies- 
cence, and derive a high degree of weight and 
authority from history and results. It is indi- 
rectly claimed by the Anglican bishops and di- 
vines, who maintain theoretically the apostolical 
succession, and the power of the clergy to de- 
cide controversies and decree articles of faith, 
as if their church was the pillar and ground of 
truth —whilst their practical concessions, devi- 
ations from rubrical injunctions, hesitations, 
discussions, and doubts, are a virtual denial of 
the pretension. In its bosom Puseyism rejoices 
in its figments, revels in surplices, altars, can- 
dles, and bowings. Evangelicism, as it is called, 
proclaims aloud its infallible creeds and doz- 
matises on salvation; whilst the old clergy and 
moderate churchmen desire to live in the undis- 
turbed and peaceful possession of their parson- 
ages and tithes. The phases which it presents 
among the several infallible sects are still more 
various, depending on the sectarian, political, or 
social views of the respective parties, which take 
their chameleon hue and complexion from pass- 
ing events, and on the individual characteristics 
of their organs and leaders for the time being. 
Among them, this principle often assumes its 
worst form; and is repulsive in proportion to 
the extravagance of the claim, the very ab- 
surdity of the pretension, and the ridiculous 
mode of its manifestation. It lurks, however, 
in all—from Methodism, with its clerical usur- 
pations, its conference, its fast-and-loose with 
establishments and dissent, its Wesley or its 
Whitefield dogmas, its Jesuitical classes and 
discipline; the sect of the Baptists, with its 
essentials of form; and Unitarianism, with its 
non-essentials and intolerance of creeds — to 





loud, forward, and noisy disclaimer of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, its abhorrence of episcopacy 
and presbytery, and at the same time its con- 
tinually increasing associations, more rigid dis- 
cipline, stricter exclusion, and more strenuous 
imposition of creeds—with its disavowal of a 
state-provision and its voluntary principle, to- 
gether with the reception of regium donum, its 
eager search after endowments, and its resort 
even to penal statutes to wrench them from the 
hands of their possessors — its renunciation of 
political power, with its constant efforts to be- 
come an antagonist political party, and to pull 
down the church—its earnest appeals on behalf 
of religious freedom, with its eager renuncia- 
tion ofits results—its zeal to retard and ob- 
struct its progress, to blast its fruits, and to put 
down all who do not see with the eyes and be- 
lieve the essentials of its professors.” 

This at any rate is impartial. Let the reader 
sift it; and, whilst he throws away the refuse, 
still it will be well to examine the particles of 
truth. The unquiet state of the religious world 
must bring the consideration of every matter 
affecting it home to the souls of rational men. 





Only a Fiddler! and O,T. From the Danish. 
3 vols. Bentley. 

WE were so captivated with the opening of the 
first of these tales, that we last week rushed 
into print to commend them to the public; and 
though we would qualify our praise upon some 
parts, we see nothing, in the whole, to induce 
us to withdraw our hearty encomium. The 
exquisite drawing of children’s characters, the 
pictures of patriarchal Danish superstitions, 
customs, and manners, the naturalness of events 
(not following the usual prescribed routine of 
novel-writing), and the touches of truth, sense, 
and feeling, are highly original and captivating; 
and though there may be a trifle too much 
about the stage, and mountebanks and show- 
men, for English readers, who can take small 
interest in them, we dare say they may form an 
attractive feature of the work for Denmark, 
and, like the notices of music, musicians, au- 
thors, and works, be among the most popular 
ingredients in the Fiddler and O. T. 

Holding so flattering an opinion of Mr. An- 
dersen’s* production, it is nevertheless very 
difficult to state our grounds; for albeit the 
mosaic is a pattern of rare beauty, how can we 
make it apparent by picking out ever so many 
of the pieces of which it is composed? Some of 
them, too, are such little bits—for instance, we 
begin with storks, of which the author speaks 


| very affectionately : 


“ Before they depart, they regularly assemble 
at certain places in the country. I have seen 
them by hundreds at Quirndrup. It was a 
thorough manceuvre which they had there. 
They all struck their bills together at once, so 
loudly that one could not hear a single word 
for them. No doubt they were discoursing 
about the journey which lay before them. They 
deliberated among themselves; and suddenly, 
the greater portion fell upon the few remaining 
ones, and killed them. There lay ten dead on 
the spot. People said it was the weak ones, 
which had not strength sufficient for the long 
journey, that they had killed. Then the whole 
band rises towards heaven, making spirals in 
the air like a corkscrew. Good heavens, how 
high these birds can soar! They resemble, at 
last, a swarm of bees, and then they vanish. The 
yolk in their eggs is blood-red; one can see 


| that it is a summer-bird which kas laid them.” 





* It seems, from an expression p. 127, vol. ii., that 


Of national superstitions the following are 
examples: 

“The boat flew over the clear green water, 
leaving behind, on the broad expanse, its foamy 
track. Christian sat beside the rudder, near 
the steersman. The jelly-like sea-anemones 
lay, like transparent flowers, on the watery 
mirror, betraying life by their gentle movement 
on the calm water. The green sand-bottom, 
which he had at first seen, gradually disappeared, 
and the little boy only saw the boat and his 
own form in the watery mirror, which returned 
his greetings in a friendly manner. They now 
cut across the current, and glided then into the 
shadow which the coast of Thorseng threw 
upon the water. The godfather lifted his hat a 
little—he appeared to do so quite accidentally, 
yet was this an old custom of his country; a 
greeting given to the Neck,* whose power is 
strongest so far as the shadow of the rock ex- 
tends. * ° * 

“ Common superstition affirms that the pollen 
of the barberry is a poison for grain; the heavy 
ears become spotted by the biting sap. The 
noble poppy of the most dazzling white changes 
its hue if it grow among coloured ones. Envi- 
ronment is the invisible hand which is enabled 
to mould the material in its development. * * 

“ The stem of the fir-tree forms knots which 
betray the age of the tree; human life has also 
its perceptible rings, bd 

‘Time passed on, and the illness was no 
better. Therefore it would be advisable, said 
Marie, to speak with the wise woman at Quirn- 
drup, if opportunity offered. This arrived, and 
all kinds of sympathetic remedies were tried. 
Christian’s arms and legs were measured with 
worsted threads, and he must carry on his heart 
consecrated earth and the heart of a mole: this 
was an infallible remedy, Thus passed weeks 
and months for nearly two years. The wise 
woman counselled a visit to the Froérup well. 
Many a sick person, whom no physician had 
been able to cure, had there recovered his 
health. Marie placed as much confidence in 
the healing virtues of this miraculous well as 
she did in the words of her Bible. The super- 
stition still exists among the people, that a 
miraculous sanative power is possessed by seve- 
ral springs in Denmark. The country people 
of Funen consider St. Regissa’s spring, which 
rises near the village of Frorup, as the most 
efficacious mineral well, and, as a so-called 
well-fair is held there, people stream thither in 
great crowds. From a circuit of many miles, 
nay, even from beyond Odense and Svendborg, 
the sick go there on St. John’s eve, partly to 
drink the water of the spring, partly to bathe 
themselves in it, and to spend the night in the 
open air. Three successive years must the sick 
person visit the well; if he is not healed within 
that time, nothing in the world can cure him, 
say the people.” 

Among a Lutheran people, how like the 
Romish station-ceremonies of the Irish! 

“ What should you think if I were to give 
you a handful of flower-seeds, and you were to 
let the seeds lie until they were all dried up 
and had lost all their virtue, would not that be 
as much as if you had destroyed a whole plot 
of flowers? There is in Norway the story of 
a girl who had a horror of becoming a mother, 


* The Neck is a potent goblin, who lives in the 
mountain-torrents, “and who sits in the moonlight 
on the waterfalls with his long white beard, and plays 
so enchantingly, that one is tempted to precipitate 


or son of Oceanus! 


one’s self down to him. The i 
eer 


when he played his very best the boys would fof 
him, and cry, *‘ Thou canst not be saved!’ and then 
would the riyer-god weep clear tears, and vanish in 
he stream.” 





the case of anomalous Independency, with its | he has obtained the soubriquet of “ Holy Andersen.” 
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and therefore, the evening before her marriage, | sung; and the stewards danced the bride into 
went to the water-mill where the witch dwelt, | the bridegroom’s arms.” 

to ask for some remedy which should prevent! The previous letter from a comrade, an- 
thi. The witch gave her twelve seeds, which | nouncing the death of Marie’s first husband in 
she was to fling into the mill-pool. This she | battle, is unique, and we are only sorry that his 
did, without thinking any thing more about it; | circumlocution renders it too prolix for quota- 
but at each seed which she flung into the water | tion. The sequent sea-trip of the hero, Chris- 
there was heard a slight sigh: it was a child’s | tian, his arrival at Copenhagen, and description 
heart which broke each time. She became a | of that capital, are naive and entertaining ; and 
wife, but remained childless; in old age re- | his mistake about Steffen Margaret is a genuine 
morse seized her. Her hand was unstained | and biting satire upon the foolish reliances 
with blood, and yet she was a murderess, and | of genius, with a knowledge of the every-day 
endured agony of mind as an infanticide. One! world. The dénouement as regards the unfor- 
night, as she went into the church to pray for | tunate female herself is deeply affecting. This 
the removal of her guilt, she saw her twelve | catastrophe is connected with an admirable pic- 


unborn sons standing before the altar, and their | 
whole race, all their descendants, the number 
of which was so immense that they filled all the | 


ture of the breaking up of the Sound ice: 
“ An occurrence of this kind is one of the 


secrating kiss. But whether the goddesses of 
the times will one day sing him inspiration or 
madness, who can say? The division between 
both is often merely a thin partition. Will he 
some time, perhaps, excite the admiration of 
thousands, or in a miserable public-house, the 
violin under his arm, as an old man, act the 
fiddler to wild and rude youths, who wock him 
as a fool—he, whose soul received the unseen 
consecration of music? We know that the 
Duke of Reichstadt came lifeless into the world. 
In vain were all means tried to call him back 
to life: then thundered the hundred cannon, he 
opened his eyes, his pulse beat. This was the 
son of the great emperor, and on this account 
the whole world learned this circumstance of 
his birth. But no one knew that the son of 





most imposing natural scenes which our country 


poverty entered life undersimilar circumstances. 


aisles of the church. And she knelt down and | affords. The strength of the ice in combat with | He also was a born corpse, laid on a bed be- 
prayed; she, the murderess of a whole race!”’* the strength of the currents produces great 


For sea-sickness: “ I have vellum-paper on 


} 


effect, more especially at Helsingér, where the 


neath the broken window-pane, when suddenly 
flutes and violins resounded from the street, 


my legs, blotting-paper on my stomach, and a| Sound is only a few miles across. Immense | where were playing itinerant musicians, A 


nutmeg on the pit of my stomach. I have also 
provided myself with lemon-peel for chewing. 
The gouvernante had merely provided herself 
with a green silk thread, bound round the left 
hand, and always turned her face against the 
wind. * ° * 

“ The kammerjunker spoke of sucking-pigs, 
but that also was interesting; perhaps he drew 


masses of ice press themselves together, the 
stream lifts them aloft, and, firmly riveted to- 
gether, the floating glass-like rocks pile them- 
selves one upon another in all kinds of gro- 
tesque shapes. The whole Sound at that time 
resembles a floating glacier. Yet there were 
as yet no visible traces of such a scene: the 
signal for it had been given; the submarine 





his inspiration out of the same source as Otto. 


He spoke of the power of green buckwheat, | derers abovehim. * * * Now again bright | such a being? 


war-horse had consecrated to death all wan- 


| melancholy girl's voice was heard, and the-little 
one opened his eyes and moved the already 
}cold hand. Was it their tones which recalled 
| his soul to labour here upon earth? or was it 
| chance this, Solomon’s sword of reasoning men 2 
| A rare artist must he become, or a. miserable 
| bungler—a sparrow-hawk with yellow winys, 
which for this superiority is pecked to death 
|by its companions. And. if he should become 
What comfort would it afford 


and how the swine which eat it become mad. | patches shewed themselves in the grey sky; | him, what comfort to mankind, full of proud 


From this doubtless originated the legend of 
the devil entering into the swine. It is only 


but behind them, at scarcely a hundred paces’ 
distance, ascended a dark stripe with every 


| prejudice? Like the snow-flake which falls 
| into the running stream is he buried and fors 


coal-black pigs which can digest green buck- | kind of strange branching, which extended it- | gotten, and only the works and names of a few 


wheat; if they have a single white speck upon 


them, they become ill at this speck: ‘ This is | more, every now and then, before them, a loud fate! 


extraordinary,’ exclaimed he. * * ° 


self out on all sides. There resounded once 


| lamenting cry, which seemed to proceed neither 


| elect pass over to the next century. Enviable 
But future joys may. await him in the 
new state of existence, whilst the happiness of 


“One can tell by the names of the bridal | from out of the sea nor yet out of the air. | fame lies far distant, in a world imto which he 


pair who will die first. 


of the two names together, and then says, Adam | which sometimes raises itself with its forefeet | What does that matter? 


One counts the letters | People talk a great deal about the sea-cow, | cannot enter, in which he can take no part. 


Is it not all one how 


dies! Eve dies! which is as much as saying, | out of the water, and sends forth that longing | high we may be placed in life, if we are only 


He dies! She dies! and where one ends there 
is death. But-that also comes to her! She is 
called Marie, and that has five letters when it 
is not written with two r’s; and he is called 
Peter, and that has also five letters, and that 
makes ten together, which is an equal number ; 
and when there is an equal number, Eve dies.’ 
‘Yes, but he is called Peer, and not Peter,’ 
said the young woman. ‘ But how was he 
christened?’ asked the other. ‘ If he is called 
Peer, he will die first ; but if he is called Peter, 
she will die before him, and that agrees with 
the movement she made.’ * * a 
“The marriage was concluded. Like the 
trumpets of the last day resounded the trum- 


| cry in the direction of the land where the ani- 
mals nearly akin to it graze, and to which it 
cannot come. * * * The ice heaved itself 
up again, and the snow assumed already here 
and there a greyish colour from the sea-water 
which broke through.” 

The hot blood of horses when bled, and we 
presume the blood of any other animals that 
are slaughtered, is asserted to be “a real in- 
noculation for life, if sprinkled upon the roots 


firmly placed? So sounds the consolation of 
the world! This is the wavering self-consola- 
tion, with which the mighty wave of human life 
rolls on towards the coast of eternity !” 

And Christian receives the common ‘ good 
advice’ which is so readily given without a 
finger to help on its accomplishment, and with« 
out which it cannot be taken,, “ The count 
| gazed on him with asort of interest. ‘ There is 
| genius in his performance. You should have 


of apple (fruit) trees.” We would fain quote a| chosen the musical profession, my boy,’ said 
few of the poetical touches, and sketches of so- | he, addressing him; ‘ and then, perhaps, you 
ciety, though the former must suffer greatly in might have made your fortune.’ ‘ Yes, perhaps,’ 





| being separated from the context. 
“ The seeress read in Marie’s cup hope and 


' said Peter Vieck ; ‘ but you see, sir, when one 
has only salt and bread in the house, it avails 


pets at the church-door. The bridegroom now | despair, but yet hope had the preponderance— | nothing that one beats one’s brains about what 
drove away in all haste, so as to receive his | hope, she who lines with velvet the fetters of | roast tastes the best.’ And then he related in 
wife in the bridal house. The musicians stood | the slave!—she, who writes mercy on the sword | his own way how the boy had. come into his 


on the threshold. The new-married pair had 
already arrived, and each guest laid upon the 
pewter-plate, which stood before the pair, his 
bridal present, when it was also not forgotten 
to distribute tickets; for the peasant makes a 


similar gift when the donor, or any member of | 


his family, afterwards celebrates a marriage. 
The meal was served, and devoured ; the song 





* « The conclusion of the legend is as follows: The 
clergyman broke forth in anger against the woman’s 
sin. ‘I will not grant thee absolution, and God the 
Lord will be equally unforgiving. Sooner shall roses 
spring up out of the flag-stones than I forgive thee!’ 

he night that she had this vision in the church the 
clergyman dreamed the same thing as the old woman, 
and when he awoke the flag-stones had split, and 
twelve odorous roses grew out of the apertures; these 
were the twelve sons of the childless wife. ‘ Now is 
our mother happy! said the clergyman, and sought 
for her in the church, where she lay dead before the 
altar.—Author’s Note.” 


of the executioner !—she, whose tongue sings 
such sweet, false songs! Marie might liope!”’ 
The following eloquently disputes the doc- 
trine that the child is father to the man: 
“When the sculptor commences modelling 
the clay, we do not yet understand the work 
| of art which he will create. Time and labour 
are necessary before the plaster-cast exists, 
and the chisel after the model animates the 
marble. How much more difficult is it, then, 
to discover in the child the worth and fate of 
the man! We here see the poor boy in Svend- 
borg; the instinct within him, and the influ- 
ence without, shew, like the magnetic needle, 
| only two opposite directions. He must either 
| become a distinguished artist or a miserable, 
|confused being. The pollen of environment 
already begins to work upon him. The god of 
music, already in the cradle, gave him the con- 





service. * *® * In the house, in the mean 
| time, every thing was arranged in the best 
/manner for the night. Naomi and the gou- 
| vernante had each of them a cushion for a bed. 
|The men were obliged to be contented with 
| things as they could get them. The herdsman 
remained outside, where he bedded himself 
warmly among his cows, and, drawing his cap 
over his eyes, dreamed royally, like. Pharaoh, 
about fat and lean kine. The count returned 
from an evening ramble. All were soon asleep, 
excepting Christian.” 

We must still reserve a little more of these 
volumes for another Gazeite. 





Délassements Culinaires. Par A. Soyer, du Re- 


form Club. Londres, W. Jeffs; Paris, A. 
Bertrand; Bruxelles, Meline, Cans, et Cnie. 
VENERABLE andillustrious Ude, look to thy laws 
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rels, thy immortal ever-greens. Soyex tranquille! 
Thou, Ude, heldest great constitutional doctrines, 
and well do we remember a dissertation of | wit, a dish with four scollop-like chambers at- 
thine—the more to be never forgotten because 
it was delivered over a dinner, 'the cooking of 


which by thy own myrmidons thou hadst su- 
perintended, with the divine afflatus of ambi- 
tiun, to produce ‘an’ unparalleled repast, strong 
within thine own magnificent’ chops—never 
shall we cease to remember, O Ude! thy Dis- 
course on that glorious day upon ‘the beauties 
and conformity of 'the British constitution, in 
which thou didst demonstrate, as the courses 
were served in corroboration (or sauce Robert), 
as how the sovereignty of our mixed and mighty 
Island was established, especially with reference 
to thy art, for a ceftain ‘order of ministerial 
sautés, besides those dishes drest en couronne ; 
how the House of Peers was created for the con- 
sumption of eniremets 2 la Pompadour, whilst the 
Commons should have nothing beyond the en- 
trées of the first course, or at most a few hors 
d’ceuvres, to keep them in humour; and how the 
bench of bishops had’ been admitted to a posi- 
tion in legislation for no other purpose than to 
encourage cookery to revel in salmis (we are 
not sure thou didst not spell it P-salmis); and 
only allowing the displaced representations of 
the ancient Roman’ faith the use of the hain 
Marie Pan to keep them in hot water. And 
oh, delightful Ude, the idol of our other years, 
and the regret of our present moments (though 
long may ye live to teach others what life may 
be'!), \well—well' do'we remember when we 
pressed thee into details upon thy grand gas- 
tronomico-constitutional system, how we found 
thee prepared beyond the vagaries of a Siéyes 
or a Bentham. Thou then unfoldedst to us the 
mysteries’ ofthe compotes' for the upper circles 
of high female society ; of the ragouts @ la Fi- 
nancierée for the aristocracy of wealth; of the 
removes piqué for the ‘aspiring inferior clergy 
(redolent of tithe pigs and larding) ; of the stdpi- 
cons and’ pommes de‘ terre frite for the agricultu- 
ral interestsof Jandlords and tenants; of the 
farce forthe common herd; of the sauce pi- 
quante for the lawyers; of the cured provisions 
for the medical profession ; of the artichauds Je- 
rusalem'a ta Bechamelle for the Israelites on the 
bourse’; of the buttered lobsters for the army ; 
of the ‘matelotes.for -the navy; yea, even of 
choux to'brider for tailors; pigeonneaur and vo- 
dailies; a ‘hundred ways, ‘to pass with chicken- 
hazard’ at'€rocky’s’ (not Croquettes); agneau 
grillé ‘and’ crapaudines (since admirably cooked 
im Algeria) for state prisoners and other felons; 
and dishés en maigre for union workhouses, with 
croustades for: the ‘thtee holy or festive days in 
their year) viz. the-reyal birthday, Good Friday, 
and Christmas. “Truly wert thou, dear Ude, 
in utrumque paratus ; but'let us go on in the dis- 
play of our deep:classical erudition, éempora mu- 
tantur, et nos mtttamur in illis—thus translated 
from the: difficult'original by a learned foreign 
friend of ours, Time goes about the bushes, and we 
goes along with him. 

And what is the consequence? The magni- 
ficent national theory of Ude has merged into 
the Purée of Reform, and the cook of the Club 
of that name’has given us this olla podrida, 
which, for variety of ingredients, beats the most 
elaborate combination he ever concocted, even 
his monster O’Connell omelette—soufié au 
whisky, of which we have apropos? an atcount 
in this heterogenous publication. Full of French 

uns as a marrow-pudding is of jar-raisins, it 


dinner for three or four gourmets without the 
trouble of a remove. For example, in the cen- 
tre may be filets de sole ala Hollundaise, and in 
the’ four wings (all under the same pagoda 
cover) cételettes @agneau aux pois, filet de vo- 
laille piqué a la purée de champignons, quenelles 
de lapereaux aux truffes, and perdreaux en salmi. 
What d’ye think of that? 
The work winds up with a piece of imagina- 
tion, or vol au vent, called La Créme de la Grande 
Bretagne, which truly almost comes up to the 
Udetique. It consists of,a chaste (not chased) 
vase, on therim of which three pigeons are resting 
in peace (paisibles colombes), and representing, 
as we understand the allegory, the cup of Hebe, 
the club of Hercules, and the bolt of Jove, 
The pharmacopeia never fancied such a fiat 
mistura as Mr. Soyer does for the consommé 
of this modern witches’ cauldron; for it is to be 
made of a hundred odd and incomprehensible 
ingredients, such as a smile from the mouth of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, a walk in the fairy 
palace of the Duchess of Buckingham, the hon- 
our of the Marchioness of Douro, a chat with 
Lady Chesterfield, an “ apanage” of Lady Ayles- 
bury, some of Mrs. Norton’s romances, a frag- 
ment of Lady Blessington’s works, an auto- 
cratic thought of Baroness Brunow’s, a reflec- 
tion (we know not on whom) of Lady John 
Russell’s, the sylph-like form of the Marchioness 
of Abercorn (though slight, the only solid in 
the pot), a “reverence” of Viscountess Joce- 
lyn’s, &c. &c., so that a créme or soup, a dish 
fit for the immortal gods, is confected, and the 
whole is put into a tureen with the glorious 
reign of Queen Victoria a-top, and left to sim- 
mer for half a century over a fire of immortal 
roses. 
But after her Majesty has been put to cover 
this heaven-broth, still the over-boiling soul of 
the cook of the Reform bubbles up with aug- 
menting ebullitions. Decouvrez (says he) ce 
vase de mystére, and garnish or glaze the pot 
pourri, not with pot-herbs, but with aurora bo- 
realis beams, virgin snow of white mountain 
(Mont Blanc), an eruption, not of skin, but of 
Vesuvius, and (so heartily do we echo) remove 
as quickly as possible, retirez avec précipitation, 
this chef-d’ ccuvre of the nineteenth century ! 
We might criticise this not only extra-ordi- 
nary but extra-extraordinary of the sublime of 
the cuisine with a freedom becoming our high 
office ; but we dare not. It may be cowardly 
to say so; but we feel there is no protection 
from the knife of M. Soyer, and that if in his 
resentment he did commit the sanguineous upon 
us to the death, he must be acquitted on the 
ground of—what is the legal phrase?—and 
recommended to a mercy which he had not 
shewn. 








Odontography : or, a Treatise on the Comparative 
Anatomy of the Teeth ; their Physiological Re- 
lations, Mode of Development, and Microscopic 
Structure, in the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. Vol. I. London, 
H. Balliére. 1840-1845. 

Tis able treatise needs no praise to aid its 
reception as a standard scientific work of the 
highest order. The researches of so admir- 
able an investigator as Professor Owen are 





ets us behind the coulisses and makes us ac- 
quainted with sundry of the operatic male and 
female artists ; it sketches a Seria Buffa (withal 
comic enough) called Le Fitle de t’ Orage ; and, 


eagerly looked for and duly appreciated by 
all who are sufficiently conversant with the 


above all, it revels in the invention of a new sort | tography ; but our present object is justice 
of dinner-sérvice, a Plat d’ Entrée Pagodatique, to |to an individual whom ‘we have been instru- 


mental in placing in a position to be accused 


tached to its centre, 'so that five refections may | of plagiarism. A long note to the introduc. 
be'set on the table at ance, and make a good | tion of the work now before us contains the 


last words, a somewhat of an ex parte summing 
up, of a controversy between Professor Owen 
and Mr. Nasmyth. With the controversy itself 
we have had nothing to do, nor are we in the 
least desirous of opening it up again; but we 
feel called upon to make'a few remarks in re- 
gard to the “ deliberate plagiarism,” to sustain 
which we are quoted by Professor Owen in 
juxtaposition with passages from M. Schwann’s 
work. The quotations from the Literary Gazette 
are taken from the last column of the report 
of the conclusion of Mr. Nasmyth’s paper, 
which, the author. distinctly stated in. his letter 
to the British Association, published in 1841, 
was merely an appended “ Jiteral translation 
of a few prominent passages”’, from, the Ger- 
man writer, and. should, consequently have 
been so marked in. the report)... He, pointed 
out also inaccuracies,,and quoted, a conwa- 
diction which had arisen’ from the \oversight. 
The inaccuracies, it was, contended jin; our 
comments upon. Mr. \Nasmyth’s letter! to, the 
British Association, had been, e¢ecasioned; by 
“these passages being interlayded with Mr. 
Nasmyth’s observations, assenting or, dissent- 
ing, and then the translation;.being pursued 

without sufficient distinctness, and the, hurried 

nature of this appendage. to.,the, Msa2’ ; This 

was written with a full confidence.in the truth 

of Mr. Nasmyth’s statement, confirmed. by a 

remembrance of the confusion of the ;elose of 
his paper, the difficulty of deciphering, or 

rather of making it read, and the necessity of 

the conversion (on our part) of the first into the 

third person. ‘Lhis is still our belief: the “1” 

of the translated passages, therefore, must have 

been Schwann, and not Mr. Nasmyth, which 

the omission of inverted commas to indicate 

quotation, and the change of person to which 

we have alluded, misled Prof. Owen to imagine 

was an unacknowledged appropriation of M. 

Schwann’s opinions. Hence error; and hence 

our anxiety to remove any erroneous support 

to an accusation of plagiarism which we might 

have been inadvertently instrumental in af- 

fording. 


™ 





Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. By W. H. 
Prescott, author of the “ History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,’ &c. 8vo. Pp. 365. R. 
Bentley. 

A WELL-ENGRAVED portrait, by W. Greatbatch, 
from Ames, is an agreeable prefix to these 
volumes; and we are glad to see the sterling 
historian look so youthful and so fashionably 
dressed. It shews the man of his times and 
our earth, and not the mere book-worm; and 
itis of this union that good writers are formed. 
The essays embrace a variety of literary sub- 
jects, and treat of American, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and English authors, In this way his 
countrymen, C. Brockden Brown the novelist, 
Washington Irving, and Bancroft; Cervantes, 
Chateaubriand, and Moliére ; Scott, Madame 
Calderon, and others, more incidentally, come 
under discussion, and are handled with con- 
siderable talent and a fair share of general 
intelligence and knowledge of their writings. 
Great learning or profundity of criticism there 
is not; but all who love a light and pleasant 
style of observation thrown over topics of uni- 
versal interest will find enough here to afford 











subjects which his study and skill develop. 
Such is our opinion of the merits of Odon« 





them acceptable information and rational pas- 
time, 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
WINCHESTER. 


WE proceed with a summary of communica- 
tions, passed over, from various causes, in the 
order in which they were made, and of such of 
the proceedings on Friday and Saturday as 
we have not anticipated, for the sake of classing 
connected subjects. 

Heraldry.—Mr. Planché read a paper ‘‘ On 
the arms of Saer de Quincy, first Earl of Win- 
chester, and on early armorial bearings, pro- 
perly so called, especially those termed the 
‘honourable ordinaries.’” Mr. Planché con- 
sidered the heraldic figures, entitled the ordi- 
naries, had their origin in the necessity for 
strengthening the long kite-shaped shield in 
use during the 11th century; and exhibited 
drawings of a variety of shields of that period, 
in which the forms of all but “the pile” (which 
some heralds did not include amongst the nine 
principal ordinaries) were to be traced in the 
wooden or metal clamps or fastenings and de- 
fences of the shields.’ To the same origin he 
traced several other charges, such as the escar- 
buncle in the arms of Cleves, and of the abbey 
of St. Rertin, the border, the mascle, the 
rustre, &c. &c. Mr. Planché contended that 
the symbolical characters attached to them 
weré the inventions of much later heralds, and 
could not be traced- higher than the 15th cen- 
tury; and quoted several instances of the le- 
gends respecting the assumption of certain 
armorial bearings having arisen from the pe- 
culiarity of the bearings themselves, and the 
anxiety of biographers or heralds to flatter the 
descendants of the original assumers. In his 
remarks on the seal of Saer de Quincy, Mr. 
Planché pointed out the interesting and, he 


believed, unnoticed fact, of the arms commonly 
known as those of Fitzwalter appearing on it, 
no direct match with that family being recorded 


by Vincent or Dugdale. Mr. Planché sug- 
gested that they were borne by the earl as 
the son of Maud de St. Liz, daughter of 
Simon earl of Huntingdon, and widow of Ro- 
bert Fitz Richard de Tonbridge, the ancestor 
of the Fitzwalters, who appears, by a compa- 
rison of dates, to have been the same Maud de 
St. Liz who married Saer de Quincy, father of 
the earl. 

Churches near Winchester—Mr. Haigh com- 
municated a short abstract from his notes 
on the churches in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester. He observed, that there are 
some perfect remains of Anglo-Saxon archi- 
tecture in the little church of Corhampton, 
and also a curious dial, which is doubtless of 
equal antiquity with the rest of the wall in 
which it is placed; that a similar dial appears 
in the south wall of the neighbouring church of 
Warnford, and is the only relic of the church, 
which is known, by a later inscription, to have 
been built on the site of the present by St. Wil- 
frid, who first converted the South Saxons and 
the inhabitants of the district called Meon to 
the Christian faith ; and that the close resem- 
blance between these two dials renders it very 
probable that Corhampton, as well as Warn- 
ford, was one of the many churches which he 
1s said to have erected. Another dial of the 
same workmanship as the above appears in the 
south wall of St. Michael’s, Winchester. Mr. 
Haigh further remarked, that the proportions 
of the little Saxon church at Headbourne Wer- 
thy, near Winchester, the pilaster strip-work 
on its walls, and the long and short work at 
one of its angles, agree so closely with similar 


probability that both were erected about the 
same time and by the same hands. He exhi- 
bited a drawing of a defaced rood which once 
decorated the west end of the former church ; 
and an elevation of the tower of Monks Wear- 
mouth church, Durham, on which it is very 
probable that a similar rood is concealed by 
the rough-cast. Another rood, evidently part 
of an earlier edifice, appears on one of the 
walls of Romsey church. At Tichborne the 
chancel is of Saxon work, and has a double- 
splayed window on each side; but the most 
interesting feature in that church is a wooden 


Haigh believes to be unique. It has a cross 
inlaid in the top, and t.wo others, with the sa- 
cred monogram IHS between them, carved in 
the front. Mr. Haigh enumerated several other 
churches, as Exton, Me on-Stoke, Kilmiston, and 
Chilcombe, which he iad visited, and of which 
he had noted the architectural peculiarities, 
but did not enter into the details of their con- 
struction. 

Dr. Lee exhibited a number of most inter- 
esting Biblical Coptic, Syriac, and Greek vo- 
lumes, collected in Eg:ypt and the Holy Land, 
and also Mss.; and oifered some valuable ob- 
servations, with a view to facilitate the unrolling 
of such precious docuraents as the latter, which 
were written on papyrus. 

Mr. G. R. Corner read a minute description 
of the existing remains of Eltham Palace, Kent, 
and compared them with the plan in 1509, as 
published by Hasted, to which he could trace 
no resemblance whatever. In it the hall, and 
other well-known features which are now to be 
seen, are sought for in vain; and well might 
the author ask on what au thority that plan had 
been constructed! Indee d, it consists only of 
what was on the outside of the moat, on the 
north side, and now ca)led the court-yard, 
leaving all the principal and more ancient 
parts of the palace out of consideration. Of 
the latter, Mr. Corner lai d the best plan which 
could at this time be trz iced, within the moat; 
and particularly describ ed the various parts, 
the entrances and gatc:s, the chandlery, or 
chaundry, the great ba’ kehouse, the tilt-yard, 
the kitchens and store’ houses, the cole-house, 
the pastry, the spicery , the buttery, “ my lord 
chancellor his lodgings, ’’* &c. &c. Some very 
beautiful drawings illu: strated this paper; and 
great regret was expré »ssed at the destruction 
or loss of some magnif icent tapestry belonging 
to the palace, which has disappeared (except 
scraps and patches i'a neighbouring cottages) 
within the last ten or fifteen years! 

Mr. W. H. Rosser (who, at the president’s 
soirée, exhibited sor ne splendid rubbings of 
brasses, preserving d .istinctly every line of the 
odainh read note :s on an incised slab in 
Brading Church, I: ile of Wight, and on the 
monumental brass o f Abbot de la Mare, St. Al- 
bans. The slab is of the 15th century, and in 
memory of John ( ‘urwen, constable of Por- 
chester Castle. Th ie arms are richly blazoned, 
and shew the “nc »bilis vir,’ “ Johannis Che- 
rowin,” to be of t he old Cumberland family, 
said to be descende: d from the famous Gospatric, 
Earl of Northumb erland, the ballad hero, of 
very Scandinavian traits both in character, 
poetry, and mytho The St. Albans abbot 
died in 1396, and } 1is tomb affords a rare ex- 
ample of the work: ; of Flemish artists in that 


s 





* Where the chane ellors were lodged on their visits 
to the king. Among: these Mr. C. included Sir Thomas 
More (1530), whose ¢ .aughter married William Roper, 
of Well Hall, in Elth:am, his biographer, and the pre« 





features at Corhampton as to suggest a strong 


server of the Holbe'm. pictures, &c. at that place. 


altar of the time of Charles I., which Mr. | 


internal decorations. These Flemands wrought 
upon a single unbroken sheet .of brass; the 
English made the figure, escutcheons, inscrip- 
tions,, &c. separately, and then.let them. in to 
the face.of the slab, cut for their reception, 

Mr. Haigh read a paper on the collection 
of coins found three years ago.at Cuerdale 
(often noticed in the Lit. Gaz.). 

Mr. J. R. Walbran. communicated, remarks 
on the crypt beneath Ripon. Cathedral, called 
St. Wilfred’s Needle; Mr. W. B. Bradfield, we 
believe, an account of recent discoveries of Ro- 
man and other antiquities,in Winchester; .Mr. 
H. Birkett, on.a deed relating to Hurstmoneceau; 
Mr. Moody, on the hospital called God's House, 
Southampton; Mr. Lower, on the antiquities of 
Lewes; the Rev. Mr. Rankin, on.ancient tu- 
muli on the Yorkshire wolds; and Mr. Beale 
Post, on the Barberini, inscription, to throw a 
light on the invasion of Britain by the Emperor 
Claudius, 

County Hall, Friday, 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Roach Smith read a. paper from the 
sound and well-known .antiquary, Mr, Alfred 
J. Kempe, on the table,called Arthur's Round 
Table, which is fixed up; in the County Hall, 
above the bench occupied by. the, magistrates, 
or Nisi Prius Court. What, was its. nisi prius 
it would be no easy matter, to determine; ‘but 
it is a curious relic, probably| of the time, of 
Henry VII., and copied. from.an.elder table, 
or repainted about the period. we have assigned. 
Mr. Kempe took a popular view ofthe orders 
of knighthood, and gave'a very interesting:ac- 
count of many of the ceremonies; and. then 
adverted particularly to the, equalising use*of 
the round table in days of ambitious and rival 
chivalry. King Edward III. was distinguished 
by his revival of such tournaments. and festi- 
vals, and it was most likely that a table like 
the present might have been in. use in his 
time; but whatever its date, it had been re- 
embellished at the period we have noticed, as in 
one, the upper, compartment sat a;monarch 
| represented as attired in royal robes, but the 
| crown which he wore had the form of that used 
by Henry VII., and the centre was adorned 
with the white and red roses, the badges: of 
York and Lancaster, which became united by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 1V. 
The colours of the divisions (each for the knight 
whose name is inscribed in black Jetter.on his 
allotted station) belong to the same. royah dy- 
nasty; notwithstanding which, Cromwell's sol- 
diery made a target for .ball-practice of, this 
remarkable relic. Question. was made! whether 
Arthur ever held his court at. Winchester; and 
in a conversation which ensued, it wasdiscussed 
by Sir W. Betham (who presided), and others, 
whether there ever existed such a sovereign, or 
whether the whole history was not)a romance, 
for which the Welsh people were indebted to 
the imaginative invention of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, 

Mr. Charles Warne read notices. of barrows 





line, just as we hav: > Germans now in the arts of | 


|he had recently excavated in Dorsetshire,/and 
| which presented certain features to distinguish 
| them from similar entombments in other parts 
|of our island. These he considered to be Cel- 
| tic; and in above a hundred he had investi- 
gated, only in one instance had he found the 
trace of any metallic substance. The barrows 
were so numerous on the site to which he had 
directed his researches, that he had no doubt 
they were the cemeteries of the inhabitants of 
la city of the Celts, with water abounding in 
fish, and a wide extent of hunting-ground all 
around. 

An adjournment took place to the Town 
Hall, where, at 1 o'clock, besides papers we 
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have already reported, Mr. J. Green Waller 
read a very appropriate and entertaining essay 
on the ancient paintings on the walls of Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

These paintings (he said) are chiefly com- 
prised in the three chapels, viz. of the Holy 
Sepulchre, of the Guardian Angels, and of the 
Virgin Mary. They are especially interesting 
for the instances they afford of the state of art 
at two periods, the 12th and the 15th centuries. 
Those of the earlier date decorate the chapels 
of the Holy Sepulchre and of the Guardian 
Angels, structures of the early pointed style, with 
which the paintings are contemporary. Those 
in the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, though 
much mutilated, are most worthy of notice, and 
they originally covered the entire, walls and 
vaulting. ‘The subjects formed a connected 
cycle, chiefly relating to the life of Christ, his 
passion, the events dependent on it, and the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse illustrating his 
glorified state and power; with some others, 
which, having no direct relation to the history 
of Christ, seem to have been introduced as 
episodes to point the moral of the story. Such 
is the death of Abel, which is placed under 
what was doubtless the crucifixion. In addi- 
tion to these subjects, medallions of prophets 
and patriarchs, seeming to form the genealogy 
of the Saviour, fill up the vacant spaces, the 
whole connected together with arabesque work. 
No part of the architecture is left uncovered ; 
and as a whole, this little chapel presents one 
of the most interesting specimens of early ec- 
clesiastical decoration extant. As works of 
early art they are most worthy of attention, 
belonging, .as they do, to a period when a 
movement took place in the arts of design, and 
from which time a gradual advance is percep- 
tible, until it reached its acme, in the 16th cen- 
tury. To be appreciated they must be com- 


pared with previous efforts, of which the font of 


the cathedral affords a good example. The 
subjects most worthy of notice are, the taking 
down from the cross, the appearance to Mary 
Magdelene, and a busto of the Saviour holding 
the gospels. 

The paintings in the Lady Chapel are illus- 
trations of legendary tales relating to miracles 
of the Virgin; one only, the annunciation, is 
from Scripture. They are twenty-four in num- 
ber, arranged as architectural compartments, 
painted en grisaille, and belong to the close of 
the 15th or beginning of the 16th century. 
They are much defaced and mutilated. Mr. 
Carter published the whole of them in his work 
on Ancient Painting, &c., with elucidations of 
the subjects by Dr. Milner; since which many 
have become less distinct, owing to an injudi- 
cious application of varnish. The style of exe- 
cution observable in these paintings is ad- 
mirable, the expression apt and forcible, and 
composition pleasing and appropriate. Among 
the most striking is that of St. Gregory’s pro- 
cession during the plague at Rome in his pon- 
tificate, in which he bore a.picture of the Vir- 
gin, painted by St. Luke; that of the drowning 
monk saved by the Virgin; and of the woman 
who died without confession, and by the inter- 
cession of the Virgin was restored to life, until 
she had confessed her sins. Of the tales the 
most curious are, those of the thief, who prayed 
to the Virgin even in the commission of theft, 
and who, in consequence, was saved from hang- 
ing; and of the painter, who, for depicting the 
devil in his proper ugliness, had his .scafiold 


beneath, describing them at full. Many of these 
still remain, with references to a collection of 
legends, giving chapter, book, and page. When 
these remain no difficulty exists as to the sub- 
ject; and in others the subject is too palpable 
to be mistaken. In general, Dr, Milner has 
been very successful in elucidating the subjects ; 
but in some he has mistaken, and in others has 
not referred to the best sources of information. 

The Rev. Mr. Isaacson read notices of the 
ancient family of Stuteville, of Dalham Hall, 
Suffolk, who came over with the Conqueror. 
The original letters iJlustrating their names 
and the customs of the manor* were heard with 
great attention ; especially particulars of nego- 
tiations for marriages, an account of the first 
public meeting to restore churches, a descrip- 
tion of a dinner in 1624, and another of the 
horrid condition of the country in 1649, when 
the soldiers were living at free quarters on the 
oppressed and defenceless people. 

Mr, Jerdan read portion of a letter written 
by the Earl of Perth, chancellor to James IL., 
and descriptive of his being taken prisoner in 
the Firth of Forth on attempting to escape to 
France after his royal master. His usage by 
the mob was brutal in the extreme, and also 
afforded a painful view of the effects of civil 
dissensions. 

The Rev. Mr. Stephen Jackson’s paper on 
the Hospital of Saint Cross was one of the 
most interesting communications to the meet- 
ing, whether considered locally, or in its gene- 
ral bearings upon ancient ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. But it was a still higher gratification 
to examine the building itself, with the learned 
gentleman as a guide and expositor. The va- 
rious periods which its architecture illustrates, 
and especially the transition from its exquisite 
and magnificent Norman to the early English, 
were subjects of delightful investigation; and 
we think the church clearly proves that the 
pointed arch had existence anterior to its sup- 
posed origin in the intersection of Norman 
windows. Elder portions of Saint Cross de- 
monstrate this fact; aad altogether we know of 
no ancient church calculated to convey more 
numerous and valuable lessons, in regard to 
successive styles, than this beautiful range of 
construction over, at least, five centuries. 

At the ordinary on Friday, in the Bush 
Inn, Mr. Mayo, the mayor, the town-clerk, 
and other friends, formed part of the Associa- 
tion company, and they were also favoured with 
the presence of M. Pichon, a French writer of 
celebrity, who happened to be in Winchester 
at the time. His healtin was drunk with ap- 
propriate compliments by the chairman, Sir 
Wm. Betham; and acknowledged with much 
warmth. The mayor and corporation were also 
toasted, as this was the finale of the week’s 
work, and venison and champagne were intro- 
duced to grace the social termination. 

Although it occupied no public notice of 
the congress, we may mention the picturesque 
ruins of Wolvesley Castle, asaffording a charm- 
ing relaxation to the antiquarian sojourner. 
The prodigious strength ofthe walls, the ap- 
parent insertion of earlier P.oman building ma- 
terjals, and the gracefulnegs of high arches, 
broken into shapes to delight an artist, and 
festooned with luxuriant otimbers, were all 
dwelt upon with admiration. The remains, too, 
of channels or pipes through.the solid masonry, 
from room to room, to coavey heat through- 





overturned while painting the figure of the 
Virgin, and was saved by an arm from the pic- 
ture sustaining him until assistance arrived. 
Originally all the subjects had .an inscription 





* A singular anecdote has been told us relating to 
this family. A female descendant a few years ago 
married a French gentleman; and fortuitously found 
that his home, to which he took bh i 
seat of-her ancestoys.—Ed..L,.G. 


er, was the ancient 


out the inhabited parts of the castle, were 
noticed ; and it was allowed that Dr. Reid had 
discovered nothing new under the sun in this 
respect. Trees of unknown age also interested 
the spectators much; and Netley itself offered 
no greater attractions to the contemplative 
mind than the historical remnants of this once 
potent keep, and royal, episcopal, and baro- 
nial residence, where the wolves’ heads were 
brought by the successful huntsmen for tribute 
and reward. 

Inter alia, we may also advert to the examina- 
tion of an arch uncovered in the garden of Mr. 
Dear, and on the site of Hyde Abbey. Many 
antiquities of all ages are constantly found in 
this neighbourhood ; but the present instance 
disappointed expectation, and turned out to be 
a sewer down from the abbey to the river. 

On Saturday there was a general meeting to 
wind up the business of the Congress, and re- 
turn the thanks of the Association to the mayor, 
the local committee, Mr. East and Mr. Escott, 
the members of parliament for the city, the gen- 
tlemen who had given their grounds for bar- 
row-digging, Mrs. Stewart Hall, Mr. Hughes, 
Col]. Greenwood, and others of the gentry around, 
who had extended their hospitalities to the 
meeting or sent invitations of which circum- 
stances did not permit them to avail them- 
selves. From first to last, the utmost harmony 
prevailed, and there was not one untoward 
accident during the week to cast a shade upon 
the proceedings. 

Before we lay down our pen we should advert 
to some valuable observations which appeared 
in the Zimes newspaper upon the Reports which 
it gave of this Archeological meeting. With 
its accustomed activity and vigour in taking 
up popular questions, the Times pounced upon 
what it considered to be abuses in the existing 
administration of the charity of St. Cross, and 
highly eulogised the archzologists for their 
exposure of such wrongs, and the benefits likely 
to ensue to the poor of the community from 
their redress. To this line of argument we can 
have no objection, nor would we wish to urge 
any if we had; but we would desire to set the 
matter upon its right footing, and observe, that 
it is neither the duty nor ought it to be an ob- 
ject to an Association of this kind to set up as 
inquisitors and reformers. Their business is 
with antiquities purely as the remains of an- 
cient times, and from which we may read their 
history. When the Times, therefore, ridicules 
the excavation of barrows and tombs, in order 
to exalt its own favourite topic, it draws an 
unfaithful picture of these transactions. Why, 
a Druid sepulchre, a British cemetery, or a 
Saxon grave, will throw tenfold more light upon 
the condition and habits of our island- ancestors 
than ever Cesar, Tacitus, and all the early 
writers who have mentioned them, put together 
can tell. There are no falsehoods, nor inimical 
colouring, nor error, in the bosom of our mother 
earth; there are the weapons and instruments 
that were used, the ornaments that adorned, and 
the skeletons to whom they pertained ; the indi- 
cations of their lives and deaths, the symbols 
of their religious rites and worship, the memo- 
rials of all they were in savage or rudely civi- 
lised ages,—and surely the pursuit of inquiries 
of this description is such as to claim the ap- 
probation not of archzologists only but of 
every intelligent being. And with regard to 
consequences which may ensue from the exa- 
mination of charities of old foundation, and re- 
cords and archives which have long slumbered 
in dust or rotted in neglectful filth, though we 
agree with our able contemporary, we must 





enforce the principle that these are accidents, 
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and not primary objects of antiquarian research. 
It is nevertheless true that much good may be 
elicited in this way. Charities, and corpora- 
tions, and endowments, of every kind, may 
reap great advantages to themselves, as well 
as become enabled to minister more effectually 
to the public benefit, by obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of their original rights and privi- 
leges, whether perverted by corruption or lapsed 
into oblivionthrough fortuitous casualties. They 
ought not to fear loss, but anticipate gain from 
the aid of antiquarian experience and diligence ; 
nor be taught to lock up their muniments in 
dread of the bugbear of reform. With these 
views we must dissent from the closing opinion 
ofthe Times that “ as the Archeological Associa- 
tion has made one step in the right direction, we 
encourage it to proceed, and urge the members 
to leave the tumuli and the barrows to the 
railway navigators, under whose pickaxes and 
spades they are tolerably sure to turn up at 
some time or other. The antiquary may find 
much more profitable employment in looking 
into the abuses that have been the growth of 
ages, and which, if exposed by those who have 
leisure for the task, would in many instances 
be remedied.’’* 

Upon the whole, we look back on the week 
spent at Winchester as one of high enjoyment 
and instruction. Dense must be the mind, and 
unhappy the intellect, that did not reap in- 
formation and improvement from its labours. 
Gentlemen of refined education, learning, acute- 
ness, and practical experience, and who had 
devoted years and years to the several subjects 
upon which they furnished their contributions 
to the general stock, shed new and important 
lights upon the primeval, medieval, architec- 
tural, and historical matters, of which we have 
given the substance in the August monthly part 
of the Literary Gazette ; and we need but refer 
to their titles in proof of their interesting na- 
tional character. And we feel satisfied that 
our readers will be glad to turn again, and pe- 
ruse more than once the mass of various intel- 
ligence we have taken the pains to collect on 
this occasion. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE LATE JOHN CONSTABLE. 
WE resume our review of this volume, so 
interesting in its personal biography, and so 
instructive in its notes upon the arts, with a 
selection of Anecdotes of various character, with 
which Mr. Leslie has sprinkled and pleasantly 
embellished his very agreeable work. 

Samuel Strowger was a most symmetrical 
model in the life-school ; Mr. Leslie says: 

“T cannot take leave of my old friend Strow- 
ger without mentioning, that towards the close 
of his life the students of the Academy pre- 
sented him with a silver snuff-box of huge di- 
mensions ; and that a very exact portrait of 
him in his best days was painted by Wilkie. 
It is the head of the intelligent farmer in the 
‘ Rent-Day,’ who, seated at the table with his 
finger raised, appears to be recalling some cir- 
cumstance to the recollection of the steward. * * 

1810. Constable and Wilkie were much to- 
gether at that time, and their friendship never 
suffered any diminution. Constable sat to Wil- 
kie for the head of the physician in his picture 
of the Sick Lady, and again, in the character 
of a physician, at a late period of their lives. * * 

“ Varley is here (at Salisbury) teaching draw- 
ing to the young ladies. ‘ Principles,’ he says, 








* Need we stop to observe, that a single eoin dug 
up may be a great fact in history ; and even a glass 
bead a monumental date of the state of the arts at a 
particular period }—Zd. L. G, 





‘are the thing. The warm grey, the cold grey, 
and the round touch.’ ” 

Mr. Fisher writes in 1824: “The stupid 
English public, which has no judgment of its 
own, will begin to think there is something in 
you if the French make your works national 
property. You have long lain under a mis- 
take; men do not purchase pictures because 
they admire them, but because others covet 
them. * * * Did you know the fact in natural 
history, that rooks prefer to build in elm-trees 
before all others, and that they seldom, or never, 
frequent chestnuts? When we were felling 
our elms at Gillingham, some rooks flew over 
and were clamorous. Whether deprecating our 
work of destruction or not, I cannot tell. * * 
I beg to congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of your name in the newspapers. Do 
not despise them too much. They cannot give 
fame, but they attend on her, Smoke gives 
notice that the house ison fire. * * *# 

“This morning a gentleman called on me 
who has nine telescopes; you may judge how 
thick they soon got; it is John’s forte, he is to 
see them to-morrow. I am planning a large 
picture, and I regard all you say; but I do not 
enter into that notion of varying one’s plans to 
keep the public in good humour. Change of 
weather and effect will always afford variety. 
What if Vander Velde had quitted his sea- 
pieces, or Ruysdael his waterfalls, or Hob- 
bema his native woods? The world would 
have lost so many features in art. I know 
that you wish for no material alteration ; but 
Ihave to combat from high quarters, even from 
Lawrence, the plausible argument, that subject 
makes the picture. Perhaps you think an even- 
ing effect might do; perhaps it might start me 
some new admirers, but I should lose many old 
ones. I imagine myself driving a nail; I have 
driven it some way, and by persevering I may 
drive it home; by quitting it to attack others, 
though I may amuse myself, I do not advance 
beyond the first, while that particular nail 
stands still. No man who can do any one 
thing well will be able to do any other different 
thing equally well; and this is true even of 
Shakspeare, the greatest master of variety. 
Send me the picture of the shady lane when 
you like. Do you wish to have any other? 
The sketch-book I am busy with for a few 
days; it is full of boats and coast- scenes. 
Subjects of this sort seem to me more fit for 
execution than for sentiment. I hold the ge- 
nuine pastoral feeling of landscape to be very 
rare, and difficult of attainment. It is by far 
the most lovely department of painting as well 
as of poetry. I looked into Angerstein’s the 
other day; how paramount is Claude! * * * 

Nov. 1825. “ My finances are sadly deranged, 
and this, I fear, will cause me to give up my 
large work. I have just had a visit from Mr. 
Bannister to request a landscape; he has long 
desired one of me, from which, as he says, ‘he 
can feel the wind blowing on his face.’ Two 
chimney-sweepers were at my door, ‘What!’ he 
said, ‘brother brush.’ * * * 

‘* My pretty infant soon after you saw him 
was seized with whooping cough. I find medi- 
cal men know nothing of this terrible disorder, 
and ean afford it no relief, consequently it is in 
the hands of quacks, I have been advised to 
put him three times over and three times under 
a donkey, as a certain cure.’’ 

In 1828 Mr. Fisher writes: ‘‘ Poor Coxe, 
as you probably know from Peter, is no more. 
He died of old age. A more irreproachable, 
friendly man did not exist. He was always 
benevolently employed ; and at his funeral, the 
congregation disturbed the service with sobs, 





After a great <linner, he used to steal into his 
kitchen and give his cook a guinea. His do- 
mestics never left him. A silent but strong 
compliment. His regard to truth was remark- 
able. He is the author of twenty-four quarto 
volumes, and has hardly been convicted of a 
mistake. He was quoted as an authority in 
his lifetime, aia event of rare occurrence. * * 

1829. “ *** and *** have been together on 
the visitation for three weeks. They have nei- 
ther broken |oread nor spoken together, nor, 
I believe, seert one another. What a mistake 
our Oxford and Cambridge apostolic mission- 
aries fall into when they make Christianity a 
stern, haughty thing! Think of St. Paul with 


a full-blown wig, deep shovel hat, apron, round 

belly, double cliin, deep cough, stern eye, rough 

voice, and impvrious manner; drinking port- 

wine, and laying down the law as to the best 

operation of the Curates’ 
« * 


way of escaping: the 
Residence Act. ad 

“The Hadleigh Castle, Constable’s princi- 
pal picture in the exhibition of 1829, received 
rather rougher usage than usual from the news- 
paper critics; bat it finely embodied to the eye 
the following lines from Th ’s ‘S$ Tr,’ 
with which its title was accompanied in the 
catalogue of the exhibition : 

‘The desert joys 

Wildly, throw; fh all his melancholy bounds 

Rude ruins glitter; and the briny deep, 

Seen from sonae pointed promontory’s top, 

Far to the blue horizon’s utmost verge, 

Restless, reflects a floating gleam.’ 
I witnessed an amusing scene before this pic- 
ture at the Academy on one of the varnishing 
days. Chantry told Constable its foreground 
was too cold, and taking his palette from him, 
he passed a strong glazing of asphaltum all 
over that part of the picture, and while this 
was going on, Constable, who stood behind him 
in some degree of alarm, said to me, ‘ There 
goes all my dew.’ He held in great respect 
Chantrey’s judgment in most matters; but this 
did not prevent his carefully taking from the 
picture all that the great sculptor had done 
for it.” 

1880, Jan. 26, Constable says: “ * Mr. Shee 
was elected last night by a large majority of 
the Academy; we expect much from his self- 
devotion and chivalrous sense of honour. .. . 
Yours, ever truly, J.C.’ Constable lived long 
enough to witness the ample fulfilment of 
the highest expectations formed on this oc- 
casion. * * ° 

“* Beechey was here yesterday, and said, 
‘Why, d—n it, Constable, what a d—d fine 
picture you are making; but you look d—d ill, 
and you have got a d—d bad cold!’ so that 
you have evidence on oath of my being about 
a fine picture, and that I am looking ill. * # 

1832. “I had a terrific visit from K. F*** 
on Sunday morning. He was brushed up and 
‘beardecl like the pard,’ and going to hear 
Irving, who, he said, was the only man to 
preach the Bible, explain the prophecies, &c. 
I cautioned him against enthusiasm in religion, 
which, ‘as it has no foundation, is apt to slip 
from usnder a man, and leave infidelity or mad- 
ness; but I talked toa tree. However, touch- 
ing biis picture of ‘Circe’ told better, and he 
went. away with a ghastly smile, nearly crush- 
ing my hand in that grasp of his. This visit 
really did excite me,-and I fell into a passion, 
which did me good.... P***** has just been 
here, accompanied by Newton’s dog, who has 
presented me with two fleas, lest 1 should now 
sleep. God bless you all. Alfred close at my 
ellvow. ... Jones likes my preface....I have 
seén Stanfield, and am much struck with him 
altogether as a sound fellow; he -has great 
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power. 
thanks for your visit yesterday., 


selfin some situations to a lobster in the boiler 


very comfortable at first, but as the water be- 
came hotter and hotter, grievously perplexed 
p***** called yesterday. I 
joked with him at first on the folly of fighting 
with windmills, but he is quite confirmed in 
the boundless notions he ente:rtains on the 


at the bottom. 


wrong side of every thing.” 





ORIGINAL POET: RY. 
POMPEII AND HERCULA NEUM. 
How startling does this solitude a} pear, 
Close by the gayest city of the ear th, 
Her sleepless voice of music and Of mirth 
Still in faint murmurs melting on the ear! 
With thoughtful eye these ghostly: cities here, 
In all their bygone stateliness, survey : 
How wanton and how careless once were they! 
How little thought destruction dvvelt so near! 
ok up, and see where, stern an d terrible, 
Still on the summit of yon fire-worn stee 
The fiend his stronghold keeps—hie doth but sleep: 
How soon he shall awaken, who c:an tell ?— 
He only whose almighty hand do'zh keep 
The keys of that dread, bottomless mouth of hell! 
R. F. 


THE DRAMA. 

Sadler’s Wells.—Massinger’s .Fatal Dowry was 
produced here this week with an extremely 
strong cast, and great effect. The scene of 
Grimaldi’s clownish triumphs iis now indeed 
the theatre of the tragic Muse; and the real- 
water stage compels real tears. Romont by 
Phelps, Charalois by Marston, Novall by Buck- 
ingham, Rochfort by G. Bennett, and Beaumella 
by a Miss Cooper, do no discredit to the strong 
painting of the poet; and the play is earnestly 
and thoroughly represented. 

Lyceum.—On Monday two new pieces were 
produced, with the usual success which has 
attended the active enterprise of the present 
management. ‘ By Royal Command,’ fashioned 
on the French Gardeuse des Dindons, and the 
Gardeuse by Mrs. Keeley, was the first of these 
novelties, and as intricate of plot as an old 
Spanish comedy. The character of the heroine, 
full of mistakes and adventures, fitted Mrs. 
Keeley to a title, and we need say no more to 
indicate the performance of a drama formed to 
be a popular favourite. ‘The-other parts were 
also well played, and the whole received with 
great applause. ‘ Enquire Within,” also from 
the French, Parlez au Portier, in which Meadows 
as Dodge, a gamin of English birth, growth, and 
education, has some opportunity to display his 
highly comic and humorous talents, was the 
other “ first night” and Zit. On Thursday night 
continuous laughter, throughout both pieces, 
testified to the hearty amusement of a crowded 
house. When the burden of supporting these 
slight productions is thrown upon sic) artists 
as Mrs. Keeley or Mr. Meadows, merit even 
less than they (the dramas) possess would win 
their way; for among the very few who can re- 
mind us of the sterling and palmy times of the 
stage we could hardly mention any other riames 
equal to theirs; and when the opportunity is’ 
afforded they are sure to carry their audiences 
along with them. Mrs. Keeley may sometimes 
be endangered by the prevalent burlesque, but 
her genius asserts itself in true comedy and 
touching pathos, if the author gives her scoye; 





March 3d. My dear Leslie, Many 
I have got 
my large Waterloo beautifully strained on a 
new frame, keeping every incli of canvass. 
It gives me much pleasure in tlie present.oc- 
cupation; but how long that will last, I know 
not. Archdeacon Fisher used to compare him- 


VARIETIES. 


for the new parliament houses, the writer o 


3} editor. We are sorry to read this statement 


mendation of the competing artists who an- 
swered their invitation to shew what they could 
do. Sure we are that we saw some things in 


ability worthy of patronage; but, somehow or 
other, there are almost always under-currents 
and private interests to run away with designs 
for the public credit and benefit. 

A Pigeon Flight.—The Globe newspaper states, 
that an exhausted pigeon was picked up near 
the terminus of the South-Western Railway at 
Vauxhall, which shortly after died, and was 
found to have.a label addressed to the Duke of 
Wellington tied to one of its legs. This inti- 
mated that it was one of three birds thrown up 
at the island of Ichaboe (between two and three 
thousand miles distant!) in July (the day not 
mentioned). It seems that it had been wounded 
by shot on its passage, or would probably have 
arrived safe with its far message. 

Coal-Mine Explosion.—Is it not strange that, 
in despite of all scientific inventions and pre- 
cautions, coal-mine explosions are as rife as 
they were fifty years ago? One in the Jarrow 
colliery, last week, has destroyed thirty-nine 
lives! We would refer to Professor Ansted’s 
paper at the last British Association, and fully 
reported in the Literary Gazette, No. 1487. 
Surely such advice should not be given in 
vain.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

Admiral Collingwood’s Statue—The fine co- 
lossal statue of the illustrious coadjutor and 
friend of Nelson, by Lough, was disembarked 
at Newcastle on Tuesday week; and this equal 
honour to the valour and to the fine arts of 
Northumberland (for both the warrior and 
the artist are natives of the spot) will forth- 
with be erected at Tynemouth, on a noble ter- 
race 45 feet in height, now nearly completed 
for its reception. The whole height will be 68 
feet; and a spacious piece of ground around 
has been given by the Duke of Northumber- 
land for a public promenade. As the original 
was a great example to British sailors, so will 
this splendid likeness of him be a striking sea- 
mark and guide into the safe harbour on this 
often stormy coast. . 

Romano- African Cavern.—The Constitutionnel 
Paris paper describes a spacious cavern in a 
calcareous rock, discovered near Guelma, nearly 
400 yards deep in an inclined plane, and about 
1200 yards in its whole length. It is richly 
furnished with stalactites, and has Latin in- 
scriptions cut on the stone near the entrance, 
which appear to belong to early Christianity, 
when the first Christians of Africa probably 
sought refuge there: One name, Donatus, is 
very distinct; and the silence of the place 
seemed to have been unbroken for centuries. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages, by H. 





and Meadows is never out—his judicious con- 
ception and perfect execution of characters be- 
long, as we have said, to the best of our remein- 
bered days of theatrical excellence. 


N. Humphreys, Part II., imp. 4to, 12s.; large paper, 
21s.—Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by J. Cop- 
land, M.D., Part X., 8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Delineations of Ro- 
man Antiquities found at Caerleon and the Neigh- 


Houses of Parliament.—The Spectator news- 
paper of the 13th has a particular and interest- 
ing letter on the non-employment of native 
artists in the decorations and wood-carvings 


which is mentioned as being known to the 


because, if the Commissioners on the Fine Arts 
have not failed entirely in their efforts to raise, 
encourage, and nourish a national school, there 
surely ought to be some fruits apparent, from 
their approval of the productions and recom- 


the exhibition that evinced great talent and 


2s, 6d.—Sketches of Saffron Walden and its Vicinity, 
by J. Player, with Illustrations, 8vo, 5s. 64.—Guide 
through the Town of Shrewsbury, with Notices of 
Remarkable Objects in the Environs, 2d edit. 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—Elementas de Conversacao, Portugueza, In- 
gleza, Franceza, e Allemaa, por J. H. Freese, &vo, 4s, 
f | sewed.—Treatise on the First Principles of Arithmetic, 

by T. Tate, 12mo, 1s. sewed.—Montgomery’s Lllustra- 
tions of Law of Kindness, 2d edit., tcp., 4s. 6d. cloth; 
’| or bound, cloth gilt, 5s. 6¢.—The Emigrant’s Guide in 
Australia, by the Rev. D.-Mackenzie, 18mo, 3s. 6d. ; 
or with Australian Vocabulary, 5s.—Tales of the 
Trains, 16mo, 2s. 6d.—Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, 8vo, 4s. 6d.—The Compre- 
hensive Atlas, royal 4to, 21s.—The Church of Scotland 
Pulpit, Vol. I., 16mo, 3s. 6¢.—Hand-Book of Devotion, 
by R. Lee, D.D., post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Posy of Divinity, 
from Bp. Patrick’s Witnesses, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—Philoso- 
phy of Human Happiness, by W. Robinson, 12mo, 
2s. 6d.—People’s Gallery of Engravings, Vol. II., 4to, 
22s.—Transactions of the British and Foreign Insti- 
tute, 1845, 4to, 3/. 3s.—The Orphans of Lissau, and 
other Narratives, new edit., 12mo, 5s.—The Ruling 
Passion; a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.—The 
Purgatory of Suicides; a Prison-Rhyme, by T. Cooper, 
Chartist, fep., 7s. 6d.—The Rhine-Book, its Scenery, 
&c., by F. K. Hunt, small 4to, 14s.—Richmond; a 
Poem, by C. Ellis, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Foresters, 
new edit., fep., 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt.—Love 
and Mesmerism, by Horace Smith, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ll. lls. 6d.—Gilbert’s Geography for Families and 
Schools, royal 18mo, 3s.; or with the maps coloured, 
3s. 6d.—Entertaining Knowledge, or Origin and Mean- 
ing of Words, by P. Cater, post 8vo, 3s.—Memorials of 
Missionary Life in Nova Scotia, by C. Churchill, 12mo, 
33s.—Sorrows and Joys of a Consumptive, and other 
Poems, by J. Follett, 12mo, 6s.—Lectures of the De- 
luge, and the World after the Flood, by the Rev. C. 
Burton, LL.D., 8vo, 12s.—Walker’s Companion for the 
Afilicted, 2d edit., 12mo, 5s.—French Chit-Chat, by 
J.N. Vilieland, 2d edit., 12mo, 3s.—Los Arcos ; a Spa- 
nish Romaunt, by G. Ryder, with notes by G. Merry, 
fep., 3s. 6d.—The Women of Israel, by Grace Aguilar, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 16s.—Four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, by the Rey. C. 8. Bird, 
fep., 3s. 6¢d.—Sermons, by the late T. Grills, 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Designs for Furniture and Decoration, by 
H. Wood, folio, 3/. plain; 6/. coloured.—Wordsworth’s 
Law of Juint-Stock Companies, 5th edit., 8vo, 26s.— 
P. Burke’s Small Debt and Insolvent Debtors Act, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—Nimshi; the Adventures of a Man to 
obtain a Solution of Scriptural Geology, &c., 2 vols. 
8vo, 24s. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

& We beg particularly to request the attention of 
our scientific readers to our brief review of Professor 
Owen’s Odontography (page 576), in which we have 
corrected a misapprehension injurious to the candour 
and fairness of Mr. Nasmyth, the justly eminent 
dentist. That gentleman had himself corrected the 
error in the Medical Gazette soon after it was dis- 
covered; and we cannot but regret the revival of a 
charge so evidently founded on mere oversight in 
printing the report of a paper.—Ed. L. G. 
Errata.—P. 161, col. 1, line 11 of notice of 0. 7., after 
the word “ first,” insert the word “ part.”— P. 564, 
Royal Society of Literature report, line 1, for Lord 
“Colburn,” read “ Colborne.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
Notice.—Important Sale of Pianoforics, Prints, $c. 
R. M‘CALLA begs to call the attention 


of the Musical World that he will SELL, on the Premises, 22 
Bucklersbury, the entire and well-known STOCK of first-rate PIANO- 
FORTES, MUSIC, &c. &c., of Mr. Dupree, retiring trom the busi- 
ness, under the following arrangements: —On Wrpwnespay, Sept. 5, 
at 12 for 1, the collection of Modern Music, consisting of Songs, 
Duets, &c, &c., 20 Pianofortes, Flutes, Guitars, Violins, &c. On 
HURSDAY, at 12 for 1, the remaining portion of Pianofortes, includ- 
ing 2 Grands, Violins, Violoncellos, a Double Bass, Flutes, &c., a few 
lots of Orchestra Music, including Horsley’s Vocal Harmony, 6 vols., 
and sir H. Bishop’s Works, 10 vols., and the unique and choice col- 
lection of first-rate Modern go pp © framed and glazed. Cata- 
logues are now ready, to be had on the Premises, and of the Auc- 
tioneer, Mr. M'Calla, 5 Sussex Stairs, Old Brompton. 


Forty first-rate Pianofortes.—To the Musical World.—To be SOLD 
by AUCTION, by Mr. M‘CALLA, on the Premises, 22 Bucklers- 
bury, on Wednesday, September 3, and following days, without 
any reserve, 


HE STOCK of GEORGE DUPREE, 


Musicseller and Pianoforte Maker and Stationer, relinquish- 
ing business. In addition to the Pianofortes is the usual Stock of a 
Musical dealer, including a beautiful double-action fortes 
Harp, by Erat; a very fine-toned old Double Bass; three Violoncel- 
los, one a very choice instrument, in case; Violins, Guitars, a choice 
assortment of Silver-keyed Flutes by Nicholson, Monzani, Wylde, 
Potter, and other celet d Makers; A it a few other 
Musical Instruments, and a large Collection of Modern Music. There 
is alsv a Series of Portraits eminent Musical Characters, hand- 
somely framed and glazed, forming a very desirable appendage to a 
Musical Saloon, Catalogues of the Stock and Sundries are now 
ly, and may be obtained Li t 22 klerst 
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bourhood, by J. E. Lee, royal 4to, 21s.—The Afflicted 





on app y 
to the Auctioneer, Mr. M‘Calla, Sussex Terrace, Old Brompton. 


Man’s Companion, by the late Rev. J. Willison, 18mo, 
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O MERCHANTS, STATIONERS, and 

OTHERS.—Mr. M‘CALLA begs to inform the Merchants and 

the Trade of the City, that he has received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION the well-known Stock of Stationery and Paper 

DUPREE, of 25 Bucklersbury, on Monday, September the ath. 


Farther particulars will shortly appear. 

M R. M‘CALLA will SELL by AUCTION, 
q on the Premises, 22 veooigreden ht on Wednesday, Sept. a 6 
very shiion Selection of Modern ENGRAVINGS, the Propert 

Mr. GEORGE DUPREE. They commiat ar carefully selected fe 
pressions, without regard to expense, of the Highland Drovers, by 
Landseer, proof before letters, an a ae. ® impression; Wilkie’s 
Chelsea Pensioners, proof; a Bolto: ey, Return from Hawking, 
Trial of Queen Catherine, Procession of the Flitch of Bacon, Pillage 
of Basing Manor-house, Xc.; besides various others, the most popu- 
lar Prints of the day, all handsomely framed and ‘glazed. May be 
seen, and Catalogues had, at 22 Bucklersbury, on Thursday the 28th, 
and til) the day for sale, 





Modern Prints. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


PaLLapium LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


7 Waterloo Place, London. 





Directors. 


Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Right oe ~ ith F. Fremantle, 
Lord W. KR. K, Douglas, F.R.S, Bart.. 0 o™ 
Right Hon. Edward Hyde Henry hel =i F.R.S. 
st, Bert. FR. s. James M jurraye a 
Charles E. liiott, E isq., F.R.S. aye vad s uer, 
Joseph Esdaile, . P. Maxwell Stewart ~~ M.P. 
Sir William Young, Bart. 


Auditors—Capt. C.J. Dosnagast, R.N.; A mye East, Esq., M.P.; 
John Young, Esq., M 


Bankers—The London and ere. Bank. 
Physician—Secth Thompson, M.D. 


The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th of April last, when a highly satisfac. 
tory REPORT was laid before the Proprietors and Policy Holders, 
and unanimously adopted. 


The Public will see the advantage of selecting, in so important a 
matter as Life Assurance, a well-established office, which, from its 
continued prosperity, and its large additions to policies, offers the 
greatest inducement to Assurers, comnbined with the undoubted 
security of a numerous and wealthy proprietary. 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 


The following Table shews the additions made to Policies for 
£5000, which had been in force for Fourteeu Years, to the 31st 
December 1838:— 





Additions made to 
Sum Assured 
in the Fourteea | 


Age at 
com- 
mence- 
ment. 


Total Sums now 
payable in case of 
D 


Premiums paid in 
the Fourteen 
Years. 





£1192 18 4 
1350 8 4 
8 4 





NORCO DmNIN 


1129 15 6129 15 





MAUGHAM’S 


PATENTED CARRARA WATER; 
SOLE WHOLESALE AGENT, 
Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


R. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to 

acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 

that he has obtained the ry a of sole Wholesale Agent for 
the sale of the above Patent rated Water. 

Mr. Maugham, during a long course of chemical investigation, 
having been ae y struck by the very great imperfections and in- 
jurious effects of Soda Water, Ging:r Beer, Lemonade, and other 
such-like compounds, and seeing the almost absolute necessity which 
existed for the introduction of same beverage at once wholesome and 
grateful to the palate, devoted his serious attention to the subject of 
rated Waters in general, and after upwards of four years’ research, 
and a careful analysis of a vast variety of artificial and natural waters, 
succeeded in prodici ri the article now preseuted to the Public under 
_ title of CARRARA WATER. 

n endeavouring to cttect his object, Mr. Maugham constantly aimed 
at oe production of a water that should in its composition assimilate 
as mnch as possible to the water given us by nature for our common 
use, and not at the discovery of a new medicinal combination, which, 
however pers ial it might be as a temporary remedy in incidental 
cases, could not be recommended as an habitual beverage. 

It is well known to practical chemists, that all water (except that 
rom rain and snow) contains a variety of extraneous substances, 
changing in kind and quantity in the various localities from which 
it is procured; but Mr. Maugham, by analysing the water taken 
from many different sources, found that one substance was almost 
universally present—that substance was LIME. This circumstance 
suggested ‘the grounds for the composition | of the Carrara Water. 
great and, ly, almost le obstacle, however, pre- 
sented itself to the employment of lime as the base of an ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for lime- 
water itself is so extremely nauseous to the palate, that even as a 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take it 

Undismayed, however, by this difficulty, Mr. Maugham yursued 
his experiments, which ultimately led to a simple and most efficacious 
means, not only of entirely destroying the taste of the lime, but ot 
producing a highly agreeable and refreshing beverage. This was 
ettected by the addition of carbonic acid gas, which was forced into 
the liquid, by powerful machinery, and the two submitted to a pres- 
sure sufficient to liquefy the gas, which, combining instantly with the 
lime held in solution by the w: water, formed an arated solution of bi- 

carbonate of lime, which would, in fact, be the proper chemical title 
of the Carrara Water, 

Now although this water is introduced to the Public as an article 
of luxury, yet as every wrated water, and indeed almost every article 
of food, possesses more or less medicinal properties, Mr. Dunlop feels 
it right to mention some of the cases in which the Carrara Water 
would, and indeed has been, highly beneficial when taken medicinally. 

Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest antacids 
known, affording great relief to persons suffering from ac’ idity ot the 
stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the many other forms of 
indigestion. 

In cases of temporary indisposition arising from indulgences of the 
table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. Instead of pro- 
ducing that chill caused by the use of common Soda Water in such 
cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to the stomach, acting as an 
agreeable tonic, 

Gouty subjects find great relief from alkaline remedies; the Car- 
rara Water will therefore be an excellent, as well as a most agree- 
able, means of checking the great tendency to acidity to which such 
persons are lia 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara Water 
will be of the greatest value and importance are in many forms of 
calculus, for medical men know of no certain means to check pre- 
disposition to that terrible disease. e Carrara Water is not a com- 
position of such a powerful nature that a few bottles of it could be 
expected to afford a — ~ cases of confirmed disease,—for if it were 
so it could not be wu: a daily beverage,—but is intended to pro- 
duce its effects by habitual thy and to act on the constitution in the 
same manner as common water is og known to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a great 
recommendation ; but Mr. Dunlop feels that the reputation of Mr. 
(who, besides being a practical and analytical chemist, has 








A Bonus of Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent of the estimated Profits, 
is added to Policies entitled, eld seventh year; or an equivalent 
redaction made in future Premium: 

The Third Septennial Division z Profits will be declared to the 
31st. December, 1845 ersons assuring previous to that date will 
have their proportion. of profit appropriated. 

Parties travelling in Europe by sea or land, in time of peace, are 
not-charged.any extra premium. 

Applications for Agencies, in places where none are established, 
to be addressed to the Secretary. 


NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 





ATENT WOOD CARVINGS.—Tue 


Proprirrors of the patent method of carving in solid wood, 
by machinery invite attention to their simple and beautiful process, 
by which they are enabled to supply the most exquisite specimens 
of genius at one-fourth to one-sixth of the expense formerly incurr 
and to provide an endless variety of material for embellishments in 
the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, and Italian styles. 


The mansions of many of the Nobility already exhibit in the recent 
fitting up of their Dining-rooms and Libraries, the rich Panelling, 
Moulding, and Chimney-pieces, which have been furnished by this 
invention; and several Churches in London and in different parts 
of England are adorned with Screens and other decorations from the 
same source. Pulpits, Reading-desks, Letterns, Altar-chairs, Rails, 
&c., are also executed for the Architect, with strict fidelity to the 
classical antique; and to Builders, Upholsterers, Cabinet and Frame- 
makers, Ship Builders, Pianoforte Manufacturers, Decorators, and 
others, elaborate Carvings of all kinds are supplied by the Patentees, 
instinct with the energy and vigour of the most recherché and ad- 
mired originals. —Specimens may be seen at the Company’s Offices, 
No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, or at their Works, Ranelagh 
Road, Thames Bank. 





INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
—A Physician, retired from practice, residing in the most 
favoured locality of the Undercliff (Isle of Wight), offers to any Lady 
or Gentleman requiring change of air, and a mild climate during 
winter, a most comfortable home, with professional attendance and 
other advantages, on very moderate terms. 


Address M. D., at Mr. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street, where 
further particulars may be obtained; as also at Messrs. Dulau & Co., 
Foreign Library, Soho Square; Mr. Rolandi’s, Berners Street; and 
Mr. Burns’ Library, Portman Street. 


fora . great number of years practised as a surgeon, and held the ap- 
pointment of Lecturer on Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence at 
one of our public hospitals) may be Tegarded as a perfect guarantee 
for its ex inabe: and uch a is, indeed, 
4 for unfortunately the seca BE ons compositions in the form 

a liqueurs, wrated waters, &c., are generally the 





REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
33 Cockspur Street., ha: = the high and samy gee honour of stating, 
that his Imperial the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer a him “4 appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to mperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 
performance of hi: Chrenemebars during the os of 1814. 
In 1843, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was plea to reward 
the performance of Dent’s Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit. 


Dent’s Pati 2nt Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 


7 
O VISITORS to the CONTINENT. — 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents 
to the Royal Acade my, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility 
and Gentry that the y continue to receive Consignments of Objects of 
Fine Arts, Baggage.. &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing 
through the Custom -House, &c.; and that they undertake the Ship- 
ment of E flee ts to all parts of the world. 





Lists of their Cor respondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had on applicatio n at their Office as above. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


Closi:ng of the Present Exhibition. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 


The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS:, and those of the late Sir A. W. Catucorr, 
R.A., and other deceased British Artists, o — daily from Ten 
in the nee a Six in the Evening; and WILL BE CLOSED 
ON SATURDAY NEXT, September 6th. 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Engraved in Aquatinta, by C. Rosenseae, from a Drawing by 
W. Hauvey, Esgq., price Bs. -y or 10s. 6d. beautifully coloured, 


HE SMUGGLER’S ESCAPE: a Scene 
from Mr. Jamzs’s Novel, ** The Smuggler.” 
, London:: Smith, paiAer, and Co., Cornhill. 


ALY TICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTEY, “op ay College, London. egg ene 5 
CLASS, conducted by W. A. MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, and JORN FE. BOWMAN, Esq., Demonstrator of Chemis- 
try in King’s College. In order to ‘afford to the Manufacturer, to 
the Agriculturalist, and to the Student of Medicine and of Science 
in general an opportunity of are pe such a knowledge of Analyti- 
cal Chemistry as is now essential to the practice of their respective 
professions, or of Prosecuting research in any particular branch of 
Chemical Inquiry, « m 
provided in the Laboratory ot King’s Colle, 
Gentlemen may enter at any time of t e year, except during the 
vacations, for periods of one, three, six, or nine months, on the pay- 
ment of the respective fees of Four, Ten, Eighteen, and Twenty-five 
Guineas, exclusive ot the expense of Materials. 

The Laboratory opens on the Ist of October and closes on the Ist 
of July, allowing a recess of fourteen days at Christmas and seven 
days at Easter. Hours frum 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. daily. 

Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be “obtained on ap- 
plication, either personally or by letter, at the Secretary's Office. 


Aug. 16, 1845. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLII, 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 14th, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 16th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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—~ bottle made use of (in order to stand the great — is 
constructed on the principle of high » ViL, a 
cylinder with semi-spherical ends. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Medical and other Testimonials, may 
be had on application to Mr. A. Dunlop, jun., 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 

Mr. Dunlop begs to acquaint all Chemists, Wine-Merchants, the 
Proprietors ot Hotels, Stewards of Clubs and Packet-Ships, &c., that 
he is now ia to execute their orders to any extent. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so tains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild caacliontt Some highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting pore each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 
Hewpntir’s ParskrvaTive ToorH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying oet Teeth, | ~ preserving them in a sound and 
healthy le to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot dvets impurity, increases the beauty of the ename! 
in polish and colour. 
crotiag Mogniine is or most b 1 extract of ol 
he beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful tag 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 
Henpatr’s Corp Caeam or Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 
ImprovepScourine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 
Inpgris_e MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 




















1s. a bottle. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, dedicated, by permission, to her 
oyal Highness the Duchess of "Cambridge, 


HE LEVITE; or, Scenes Two Hundred 


Years ago: an Historical Novel ofthe Time of Charles the 


First. 
By ELIZABETH MURPHY. 
London : John Olivier, 69 Pall Mall. 





In 1 vol. post Svo, 10s. Gd. 
CON OM Y;.0or, a Peep at our 
Neighbours. 

** We have here a pleasant little volume about the pleasant little 
island. .... And beneath the light surface of the book, and its 
whimsical cordial sketches, there runs a spirit of gentle and wise 
monition, like a vein of gold..""—Z2am 


John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





The 4th Edition of 
oO N, 


** The best book of aevrs Travel we know” (Lzamine 7), » 
is now ready, with new Plates. 


London: John Olivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





Dr, Smith's School Dictionary. 
Now ready, with 200 Woodcuts, square 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Young Scho- 
Abridged from the larger Dictionary. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Streets Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower 
Street. 


lars. 
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Gift-Book for the Young. 
In small 4to, with 36 ete by es = the day. Three Series, 


HE BOOK of NURSERY TALES. A 
Keepsake for the Young. Carefully selected and revised. 
I. Introduction — Cinderella — The Three a White 
Hind—Jack the Giant Kill d Rosalind. 
Sleeping Beauty—The Invisible Princo—The White Cat 
—The Yello wv Dowart os “Bea aty and the Beast—Goody Two Shoes. 
Little Red Riding Hood—Prince Cherie—The Golden Goose 
_The Giant with the Golden Hairs—Blue Beard—The Children in 
the Wood—Valentine and Orson—Whittington and his Cat. 
*,* Each Series is complete in itself, and is sold separately. The 
Versions of the Tales have been carefully selected aud revised. 
London: J. Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





Fouqués Romances. 
In Fcp. 8vo, with Nine Original Designs, 7s. cloth, 
INSTREL LOV E. 
By the late Baron DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
Also, lately published, 

THIODOLF the ICELANDER. From the 
German of FOUQUE. Fcp. 8vo, with reste naire h 7s.cloth. (This 
beautiful '@ was especially recommended by Sir Walter Scott.) 

Nearly ready, by the same Author, 

THE MAGIC RING. 


James Burns, 17 Portman Street, of whom may be had the pre- 


vious volumes of the Series, and 
wetke off = on application,) a list of 





Fep. Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece by 
CKERSGILL, 


HE DARK RIVER: an Allegory. 
eA the Rev. EDWARD MONRO, M.A. 
Author of “* True Stories of Cottagers. 39 


J Burns, 17 Portman Street, Of whom may be had a 
a of Works of Imagination, &c. suited for the Young. 


URNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY; a Series 

of Cheap Books for Popular Reading, suited for 

the Fireside, the Lending Library, the Steamboat, or 
the Railway Carriage. 


VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. German Ballads and Songs, a new 
and careful Selection ; with 15 En- 
gravings by Artists of theday .. 

Lives of Alfred the Great, Sir 
Thomas More, and John rah 2 
Engravings . 

. Lays and Ballads from "English 
History, §c., a new and cheaper Edi- 
tion, with —_ by Tenniel and 





Selous ° ° 
4, Musaeus’ Tales. "A choice Selec- 

tion from the well-known and popular 

Work of Musaeus, with 6 Engravings 

after the German . . se i 9 
5. Liesli: a Tale of Switzerland | 0 8 


Lists of the Volumes published and in preparation 


‘may be had of the Publisher, 17 Portman Street, Lon- 


don, or of any Bookseller in town or country. 





Works recently published, 


D4*s and SEASONS: a Second Series of | teers 


Church Poetry. 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Church Poetry. Second Edition. 4s.; mo- 


rocco, 7s. 


Abbey Church ; 
4s. 64 


English Churchwomen of the Seventeenth 
Century. ds. 
Reeds Shaken with the Wind. By the Rev. 


S, Hawxzr. Second Series. 1s. 
Edward Trueman. 18mo, 1s. 
The Bird-Keeping Boy. 18mo, 6d. 
The Fairy Bower. Second Edition. 6s. 


a Tale for the Young. 


By the same Author, 
1, The Lost Brooch. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
2. Louisa, or the Bride. 6s. 
8. Robert Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
4, Bessie Gray. 1s. 
5. Songs and Hymns for the Nursery. With 
Music. (The Airs by the Author of the * ome Bower ;” the Words 


selected). 4to, cloth, ds. 6d. 
Derby: Mozley and Sons. London; dames Burns, 17 Portman 
Street. 





Undine newly Translated and Illustrated, 
Gilt T: ith Ele 
Beautifully printed phony 4 — oe ops, wi ven Original 
N D I N E. 
By DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

*,* This is an entirely new Translation, and it is believed reflects 
the peculiar beauties of the original much more accurately than any 
previous version. 

Also, lately Published, 

FOUQUE’S SINTRAM. A new Transla- 
tion, uniform with the above, and containing Ten Designs by Hunry 
C, Sriovs. hieaened 

Lond James Burns, of whom ma! a List of Fouqueé’s 

‘id Works, in icp. 8y0, illustrated. 





Lately published, in fep. Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Sted AY POLITICS. 
By the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 
Author of ** Christian Morals,’”’ &c. 


Also, lately published, by the Rev. W. SEWELL, 


RODOLPH the VOYAGER. The First 
Voyage, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


The S d Voyage. 6s. 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square. 








MUBRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


Tn post Svo, 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 


the we Spey By Cuarnuss Danwin Ss - 
$2 ly » Esq. Second Edi 


Original Works lately published. 
The FRENCH in ALGIERS— ABD-EL- 


KADER and the AR. 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
wi te MEREDITH’S NEW SOUTH 


cue ATHER RIPA and the EMPEROR of 
out’ AMBER WITCH: a Trial for Witch- 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The following Periodical Works for Scptember 1845 will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT ayp CO, 


HE PICTORIAL GA GALLERY of ARTS, 
Part VIII. Price ls. 


OLD ENGLAND. Part XXI., with a Co- 
loured Engraving of the Hall at Ockwells, ‘Seakabice, price 
1s.6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The C Oloured 
Engraving, as a SurpPpLEMENTARY NuMBxa, price 6d. 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part 
VIIL., price 2s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPADIA. Part VI., price ls. 6d. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE. 


of the New Series, price 6d. 


The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 
preset. Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Cuanxx. 

art 


The CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. IX. 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. in cloth, To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Volumes. 


Part LVI. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, forming 


a work of universal reference, both Constitutional and Legal, and 
embracing the terms of Civil ‘Administration, of Political Economy, 
ose — Relations, and Finance and Commerce. Vol. I. 
ice 15s. 


*,* This important work, which will be completed in two volumes, 
torms the most comprehensive companion to the newspaper ;_ and 
offers a body ot information on every subject of political inquiry that 

can interest the citizens of a free state, er in their public or 
private relations. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of BRITISH WORTHIES; Volumes I. and Il., elegantly bound in 
one volume, edges, Price 3s. 


22 Ludgate Street, August 26, 1845. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


Price One Shilling, 
LEGEND of READING ABBEY. 
By the Author of ** The Camp of Refuge.’’ 
London ; Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





In one rao 8vo volume, — 16s. cloth, with Engraved 
imens from early Irish Manuscri ipts, 

GRAMMAR of the IRISH LANGUAGE, 

published for the use of the Senior Classes of the College of 


St. Columba. 
By JOHN O'DONOVAN. 
preceded by an gpacperlen ter on the Origin of 
and Writing in Ireland, and in’ = — copious ex- 
amples from the remains of pects era language cod gear in 
— onl: 
as preserving thi original inflexions and forms of the language, “put 
also because it tes hitherto been almost entirely neglected. 


Hodges and Smith, Booksellers - a University, 104 Guten Street, 
u 


The Work is 








In 8vo, with accompanying yy Am 100 Plates, coloured, 
price 


HISTORY of the ee FRESH- 


WATER ALG&, i 
Diatomacee 





By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, F.L.S., M.R.C.S., &c. 


Containing a complete Account of the Modes of cn eat 
Growth, Vitality, Distribution, Uses, Classification, and Species 

this most extensive and interesting Class of Plants, in which the 
ten has been favoured with the Co-operation of several Natural- 
ists — for their ot this of Natural 





iain. » lables 52 Fleet Street; H. Sailliére, 219 Regent 
Street ; pviy Suther! and and Knox, 58 Princes’ Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 62., Part LI. of 
HE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 


SCOTLAND ; containing Conclusion of the County of Fife, 
and Indices to all the Counties. 
The General Index, Titles, &c. to complete the Work, will be 
published on the Ist of October. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





In a neat Pocket Volame, the Second Edition, with Sixty En- 
gravings on Wood, price 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE THROUGH the TOWN of 

SHREWSBURY, interspersed with Brief Notices of the 
more Remarkable Objects in the Environs. To which are added, 
Lists of the Eminent Natives of the Town, with References to Bio- 
graphical Works; of the Birds seen in the Neighbourhood ; and of 
the Rarer Species of Plants indigenous to the Vicinity. 
Shrewsbury: Published by John Davies, 15 High Street. Sold by 

Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, London. 





In fep. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, price 73. 
HE WHITE LADY and UNDINE. 
Translated from the German 
By the Hon. Miss LYTTELTON. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





New Colonial Works. 
Now ready at all the Booksellers, 1 vol. post Svo, price 8s. 
RABIN;; or, the Adventures of a Colonist 
in New South Wales. With an Essay on the Aborigines of 
Australia. 
By THOMAS M‘COMBIE, 

Editor of the Port Phillip Gazette, and Author of * Australian 
Sketches,” in Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, and Tuit's 
Magazine. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 6s. 
AGRICOLA’S LETTERS and ESSAYS 
on SUGAR-FARMING in JAMAICA. 
In the Press, 1 vol. demy Svo, price Ss. 
NEW ZEALAND and its AFFAIRS ; 


forming a — History of the oe, 5 Dr. Martin, late 
a Member of Legislative Council, an Magistrate of the Colony . 
and oue of the earliest Settlers. 


SIMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE 
and FOREIGN MISCELLANY, Vol. V., is just completed, 
Simmonds and Ward, 18 Cornhill, London. 


New Felume of Mr. Slade’ s iaaone. 
In 12mo, price 6s., the Sixth Volume of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 


By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 


ingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had the former Volumes, price 6s. each. 








Price 5s., boards, 


ROPERTY in LAN D— 


On Property; and of od ‘esi Distribution, as promoting 
Virtue, Population, Abundan 


By GEORGE ENSOR, Esq. 
Effingham Wilson, 11 Royal Exchange. 





{In 1 vol. fcp. 8vo0, price 5s. 
P oO E M Ss. 
By A. P. PATON. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





In small 4to, price 1/. 15s. (only 250 copies printed), 


IVE GENERATIONS of a LOYAL 
HOUSE. (In Two Soe. ) Part 5. containing the Lives of 
Richard Bertie, and his Son F Lord Willoughby, Queen 
Elizabeth’s General in the Ge Countries. 
By Lady GEORGINA BERTIE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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8 New Burlington Sircet, August 30, 1845. 
Mr, BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 


z 
”" SKETCHES on the SHORES of the CAS- 
PIAN, By W. R, HOLMES, Esq. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 
Il. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Improvisatore,” 
LIFE IN DENMARK: 
O, T., and ONLY A FIDDLER. From the 


Danish. By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. post Svo. 
4+ One of the most interesting works whieh has issued from the 
press for years.’’—Literary Gazette, 
Il. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of ‘* The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” ¢* The History of the Conquest 
of Mexico,” &c. 1 vol. Svo, with a Portrait of the Author. 


IV. 
THE DIARY of Sir SIMONDS Ba EWES, 


Bart., during the Reigns of King James I, and ing Charles I 
Edited, with Notes, by JAMES RCHARD HALLIV ELL, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c. Now first published from the Original MSS, 2 vols, 
Svo, with Portraits, 

v. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. Now first printed from the 
Original MSS. With Extracts from the unpublished Memoirs of 
the late Duke of Grafton. Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE 
MARCHANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

Vi. 

THE PRINCE of ORANGE. An Histo- 
trical Romance of the Dutch Protestant Revolution. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

*“ A romance of the most exalted, and, at the same time, most 
exciting character.”— Morning Post. 
VIL. 


MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS and 
their ADHERENTS. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, says -» Author of 
**Memoirs of the Court of England,” ‘* Geo wyn and his 
Contemporaries,” &e. 2 vuls. 8vo, with Portraits from Original 
Paintings, &c. watt 


THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE 
LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTER- 


FIELD. Including numerous Letters and several Political Charac- 
ters, now first published from the Original MSS. Printed uni- 
formly with Mr. Bentley’s Collective Edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters. Edited, with Illustrative Notes, by Lord MAHON, 4vols, 
Svo, with Portraits. a 


SATANSTOE; or, the Family of Little- 
e. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” 
“ The Deerslayer,” ** Miles or &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A RESIDENCEatthe COURT of LONDON. 
Second Series. Comprising Incidents, Official and Personal, from 
1819 to 1825. Amongst the former, NEGOTIATIONS on the ‘ORE- 
GON TERRITORY, and other unsettled Questions between the 
United States and Great Britain. By RICHARD RUSH, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister —— from the United States 
during the above years, 2 vols 





With Illustrations by Leech and Alfred Crowquill, 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


BENTLEY S MISCELLANY 


will contain: 

The Marchioness of Brinvilliers ; 
A Romance of Old Paris. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 

With an Illustration by Leech. 


Chapter XXV.—Marle has Louise in her re last carousal. 
Chapter XX VI.—Sainte-Croix discovers the great secret sooner than 


Chapter XXVIL.—Matters become very serious for al! parties — The 
discovery and the flight. 


A Curvet or two in the Cateer 
of Tom Wilkins, by Charles 
ag = 


A Press-Gang Hero; a Narrative 
a on fact, by Robert 
Postan: 

3. J. Barker. zeyy Years of a Veteran of the 
al ott, with an Illustra- rmy of Westphalia, between 

by $803 and 1814. 

Ennobled ioe esses, by Mrs. | I’m not a Happy, by Wil- 
sro ga of Craven, liam Jon 
Lady Thur The Gout - snatebel Woman — 

To Janet on rotting the Vale of — and Mysteries, by 
Llangollen, by Miss Costello. Al Crowquill, with two Il- 

A panaee us Character, by Paul lustrations, 

lergast. Powerscourt; a Ballad. 

The La Lady Thief—The Jew in re- | John Galt—Literary Retrospect 
ference to Society—The Gaol of the ne ied Great, by a 

Meo eh, or, a Dark Page trom Middle- 

Life’s Volume. The Death of the’ Youngut. 


OUTPOURINGS OF D. CANTER. 
LIBATION THE FIFTH. 


gig PE arm meagge snd the Stage—His li 
humorous tion of English Theatricals in Paris — His pen- 
chant for Nobility and Irish Servants—The Handsome Dragoon, &c, 


RICHARD cares New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
dinary to Her Majesty, 





iterary talents, and 





The New Novels. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LOVE AND 


By HORACE 


MESMERIS M. 


SMITH, Esq. 


Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 


II. 


THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols, 
‘“* No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope?”—The Critic, 


III. 


THE MASTER=-PASSION, 
AND OTHER TALES AND SKETCHES. 
By T, C. GRATTAN, Esq., Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &c. 2 yols., with Portrait of the Author, 
(In a few days), 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, 
No. IX. (SEPTEMBER) contains: 

St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor. 
A Few Words connected with Optimism. 
The Englishman in Prussia—The Holy Coat at Treves. 
The Poor Man’s Friend. 
Pine-Apple Shot—A Fact and a Fancy. 
The Child and the Criminal, 
Chatsworth—A Fragment. 
Serving the Country. 
Rhymes forthe Times, No.2. Young and Old England. 
The Position of Men of Letters. 
Charity Begins at Home. , 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
Death and Burial of Common Sense. 
Reviews of New Books, &c. &c, &c. 


Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leech. 
Vol. I., neatly bound in eloth, price 7s., is now ready. 


London: published for the Proprietors of Puncu, at the Panch 
Office, 92 Fleet Street. 





( : EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by GILBERT A, & BECKETT. Price ls. 
No. IX. (SEPTEMBER) contains: 


A Mouthful of Fresh Air. Four Illustrations. 
A Legend of the Rhine. One Illustration. 
The Enthusiast in Anatomy. One Illustration. 
How, When, and Where Books should be Read, 
Illustration. 

The Old and New Nursery. 
Songs of the Sentiments. One Illustration, 
Orders for the Play. 
Social Zoology—Ichthyology. 

Illustrated with a splendid Steel Engraving, 
“A VERY GOOD ear DOUBT, BUT A BAD 

By GEorGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Tondon: published at the Office of the Taste-Boox, 
92 Fleet Street. 





‘OLBURN’ Ss NEW “MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents of the September Number : 
CONFESSIONS OF A WATER PATIENT. 
By Sir Epwarp Bunwer J.yrrow, Bart, 


With Contributions by Captain Marryat, Mr. G. P. R. James, Mrs. 
Trollope, Messrs. Dudley Costello, J. Hamilton edo goo 
Charles Hooton, Francis Ainsworth, Oxenford, Forres’ 
the — of “ Handley Cross,” “ Peter Priggins,” " seme ‘om. 
nium,” 


Aare Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for SepremBer 1 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 
Sir James Graham's Medical Bill re Edition)—Mr. Wakley’s 
Medical Bill—The Pharmaceutical Science— 
Botanical Gardens— Valerianic ‘Acid—Test for Sulphate of Quinine— 
Comocladia—Cathartocarpus—Essence of Camphor—Veterinary Me- 
dicines—Method of Preparing Tinctures—Y east—Proto-iodide of Iron 
—Preservation of Iron Filings—Paste for Rats and Mice—Blue Ink— 
Varnish—Saponine and Ganteine—Matches without Sulphur—Rota- 
tion of Crops—Etching Daguerreotype Plates—A New Property of 
Gases—Experiments on Ozone. Toxicology: Poisoning by Hydro- 
cyanic Acid—Death from — of Aconite—Poisoning by Savin— 
Notices of Books, &c, &c. Price 
Published by Jon Churchill, a Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


y 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER contains, among other articles: 

Moultrie’s Edition of Gray's Poetical tag an Original Diary of 
Gray for the year 1755; Notes on Arthur’s Round Table, and the 
Metropolitical Privil of Winchester ; Soagaeee of the Belgic- 
British Population ; Pavement Tiles made for Bristol ope ; Gram- 
matical Queries; Study of the Primitive Tongues ; Lady Mary Sydney 
and her Writings (continued); Ancient Inn at "St. Albans” (with a 
Plate). With Review of New Publications; Literary Intelligence ; 
Fag ret Researches ; Historical Chronicle and Obituary, includ- 
ing Memoirs of Earl Giey, Viscount Canterbury, Edwd. B. Clive, Esq., 
meas a Esq., Rev. R. H. Barham, the Dean of Lincoln, &e. 

rice 2s 


London: J. B. Nichols and Son, 





25 Parliament Street. 





The Cheapest Periodical published. 
HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE for 


SerreMBeEr contains upwards of Onc Hundred Illustrations 
and Initial Letters. The Dead Guest, from the German of Zschokké ; 
The Boy of the Mountain; Sketches. of Indian Sport; Whom the 
World Understood Not; The Life and Adventure of Bob Thin; 
The Recreations of Mr. Zigzag the Elder; Zara, the Rich Man’s 
Daughter; A Warning; Popular Rationale of Ghosts; Past, Pre- 
sent, and Possible; ates; Reviews of Books,—Price Eighteen- 


Joseph Clayton, 330 Strand. 


O0OOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XXL., for Stpremnex, 
Edited by CHARLES ROWCROFT, contains: 
THE BUSHRANGER of VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
By the Editor. 

Chap. XIX, Preparations for the Fight. Chap. XX. The Bush- 
ranger'’s New Stratagem. Chap. XXI. The Skirmish, Chap. XXL, 
Mr. Silliman makes a Declaration. 

2. The Bar of England—5, Chronicles of the Fleet—4. Rambles 
through Bohemian Villages—5. Wilbad Gastein—6. A Tale of New 
Zealand—7. Pictures and Connoisseurs—8. Endymion—{, 8ymolic 
Money—10. Lite—11. The Press—12. Reviews ot Books—13. Cham- 





bard; or, the Secret ot the Contessional, concluded. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





With 2 Plates, price 6s. 
CIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, Part XIV. 


Translated from Foreign Journals and the Transactions of 


Foreign A 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLIX. for Szpremuen. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

I. English Landscape—Constable.—II. h d thi 
By B. Simmons,—III. Marston; or, the Memoirs of a oo 
Part XIX.—IV. Waterton’s Second Series of Fssays——V. Warren’: 
Law Studies.—VI. Margaret of Valois, gy The Baron von Stein.— 
Mags The Historical Romance.—IX. A Few Words tor Bettina. 

X. North’s Specimens of the British Critics. No. VIII.—Supplement 
tu MacFlecnoe and the Dunciad, 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 ee Edinburgh, and 
87 Paternoster Row, 


e Gh ta 








Edited by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.R.A.S, 
CONTENTS. 
Holtamann.—Heat and Elasticity of Gases and Vapours, and Theory 
of Steam-Engines. 
agnus.—Expansive Force of Steam. 
Magnus.—Force requisite for Production of Vapours, 
Berzelit 8 “nee «he of my fever Bodies. 
D 





ibution of Trile- 

Biot Polarised Light. 

R, and J, E, Taylor, Red Lion Somt, Fleet Street; and all Book- 
sellers. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








MADDEN and MALCOLM, 8 Leadenhall Street, will publish immediately, 


THE 


ORIENTAL 


In one handsome imperial folio volume, 


ALB U M. 


To consist of a SERIES of DRAWINGS of the COSTUMES of EGYPT and the RED SEA, from Sketches made by Monsieur E. PRISSE, 


The volume will contain Thirty Plates, with yang soy description and illustrative Woodcuts. 


of France, and will be executed in Lithography, in the 





during Sixteen Years’ Travel in the East. 


copies, d and ted, in imitation of the original drawings, in a portfolio, 107. 10s. 


To ensure early impressions, Subscribers are requested to enter their names immediately with Messrs. MADDEN and Matcoum, Leadenhall Street ; where specimens 
of the style in which the work is to be executed may be seen. 


II, 
COMPARATIVE 


The Drawings are now in the hands of the most celebrated Artists 
nest style of art, under the superintendence of M. PRissE. 


The Work will be published at 4/.4s.; and a few 


PHILOL OG Y. 


THE VERGLEICHENDE GRAMMATIK OF FRANCIS BOPP, 
Translated from the German by Lord FRANCIS EGERTON and Lieut. E. B. EASTWICK; and Edited by Professor H. H, WILSON, 


Fol. I. nearly ready. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 
HE TIARA and the TURBAN;; or, Im- 


pressions and Observations on soy within the Domi- 
nions of the Pope and Sultan. By S.S. HILL, Esq 


In 1 vol. post Sve, with numerous mua and Map, 
HE ANGLO-INDIAN PASSAGE, Out- 
ward and Homeward ; or, a Card for the Overland Traveller 
er Southampton to Bomba AY ny te sc Calcutta; with Notices 
Malta, Al Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, 
Madras, and Calcutta. By Captain DAVID LESTER RICHARD: 
SON, Author of * Literary Leaves,” &c. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 12mo, pri 


REDIT the LIFE ot COMMERCE : being 


a Defence of the British Merchant against the unjust and 
demoralising tendency of the alterations in the Laws of Debtor and 
fore? with an outline of remedial Measures. By J. H. EL- 





In 1 vol. MO aN beautifully OTHE Rl 7s. 6d. 


Rick ND, and OTHER POEMS, 


> CHARLES ELLIS, ~ 
In a few days, the Second Edition, in fep. 8vo, price 2s. Ga. 
A Y MOR A 


i } Poem. 
By SWYNFEN JERVIS, Esq. 


In 4 vols., illustrated with numerous Portraits, price 2. 2s. 


HE UNITED IRISHMEN; their Lives 
and Times. By Dr. R. R. MA DDEN. 

“ We sincerely wish that these volumes 9 have a Seige circula- 
tion. Never was a more timely publication. Our heart’s desire is, 
that both there or aa by the government and by the . the 
lessons which coms t from the ‘ Lives and Times of United 
Irishmen,’ may Be eat marked, learned, and inwardly digested.”— 
Westminster ote, August. 


In 1 vol. Svo, price 10s. 6d. iP 
RANCE: her Governmental, Administra- 


tive, and Social Organisation Exposed aca Considered, in 
its Principles, in its Workings, and in its Results. 

“It is indispensable that every individual, of whatever rank or 
ane: who takes any interest in public affairs, should possess himself 
of the volume.”—Patriot. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait of the reigning Amir, and an original 


ap of the Country, 
OKHARA; its Amir, and its People. 


m the Russian of Khanikoff. By the Baron CLEMENT 
AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. 
We recommend this account of Bokhara, its Amir, and its Lig 
as a valuable addition to our information upon oriental sub; 
is not a of amusement, but a valuable a es of statistical 
a bears upon its face the Fnai accuracy.”—Times, 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 
EMOITR on the COUNTRIES about the 
CASPIAN and ARAL SEAS, tes g aa of the late Rus- 
sian Expedition against Khiva. Translate m the German, By 
Captain MORIER, R.N. With a Map by ae ‘Arvowsialth. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plates, price 28s. 
RAVELS in SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 


through the Country of Adal to wg Kingdom of Shoa. By 
CHARLES saa Esq., M.R.C 


vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


RAVELS in KORDOFAN and the AD- 
JOINING COUNTRIES. With a Review of the Commerce, 
Habits, and Manners of the Inhabitants, and of the Slave-Hunts 
carried ay under Mehemet Ali’s Government. By IGNATIUS 
PALL LME. 
* Nineteen months’ sojourn in countries but little known enabled 
him to collect so much wrote and ea information of a general 
h b became a Wuty, and the result is one 
of the most interesting books of travels on Africa we have long 
perused. We conclude by a cordial recommendation of the work.”— 
WwW Revien, 








The Second Edition, with Additions, in foolscap, price 6s., with 


ap and Portrait, 
DMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S EXPE- 
DITION to the POLAR SEA. Edited by Colonel SABINE, 
“ Th ere is scarcely a page which does not contain something inte- 
resting in the d ption of nature or man, or some particulars of 
hardship or anxious adventure,”—Spectator, 


In 2 vols. Svo, with | Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 28+, 

RAVELS in LURISTAN and ARABIS- 
TAN; being a Tour throngh South-Western Persia in the 
oa 1840 and 1841. By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE 
BODE, &e. Followed by an Essay on the Marches of Alexander 


the Get at aud Amir Timur. 

“ Simple and unaffected in his style, he avoids all details that are 
not new and interesting, while he is full 
ground; and thus his work is a really valuable addition to geogra- 
— Sagat and historical knowledge.”— Literary Gazette, 


and distinct when on new 


1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 
JOURNEY fron NAPLES to JERUSA- 


LEM, by the way of Athens, Egypt, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai, yee a Trip to the Valley of Fayoum; together with a 
Translation of M. Linant de Bellefond’s ** Mémoire sur le 
Meeris.” By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 

“ It is not only a pleasant, but an ‘tttractive narrative from begin- 
ning to end, with which the reader never tires. In conclusion, we 
would say, that with the strong lights—the deep shadows—the bold, 

though sometimes highly coloured, pictures—the brief and rapid 
glances at Oriental life, and habits and customs—but, above all, with 

the fresh and ever-buoyant ge Sag pervades this work, we have 
been much interested.”—Atlas, Dec. ‘ 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo, ev Illustrations, price 12s. 
HE PUNJAB: Journal of a March from 
i to Peshawur, and from thence to Cabul; with the 
Mission of ‘Lieut. -Colonel Sir C. M. Wade, C.B., including Travels 
in the Punjab, a Visit to the City of Lahore, and a Narrative of the 
Operations in the Khyber Pass, undertaken in 1839. By Lieut. 
WILLIAM BARR, Bengal Artillery 

“ Lieutenant Barr’s book fills up the only na which was 
left in the history of this painoee transaction.”—. 

The Second Edition. Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

oo ; " 
ND-BOOK of HYDROPATHY.—For 
the use of Medical Men and others, shewing how almost 
every Disease ought to be treated, and explaining the whole ra- 
tionale of the Water Cure, as practised by Vincent Priessnitz and 
himself for the last 15 years. By Dr. WEISS, of Freiwaldau, near 
Grafe nberg. 

“ Mr. Weiss understood and practised the water cure with greater 
safety, and more undeviating success, than any other of its pro- 
fessors, with the exception of Priessnitz himself.”—Vide Claridge’s 
Hydropathy. 

In S vols. 8vo, Maps and Plates, price 24s. 
OME as it was under PAGANISM, and 
as it became under the POPES. 

«* A work of which no man who ever read one page left any other 
page unread.” en Reviern. 


1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ELECTION is from the KUR-AN, com- 


monly called in England the Koran, with an interwoven 
Commentary, translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, 
and illustrated by Notes, chiefly from Sale’s Edition; to which is 
prefixed an Introduction, taken from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, 
with Corrections and Additions. By EDW. WILLIAM LANE, 
Author of ** The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptiaus,* 
and Translator of ** The neces and One Nights.’’ 


n 1 vol. 12mo, 3s. 


NITIA LATINA; a Guide to Latin for Be- 
ginners. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, King’s College; and 

Ww. CROSS, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
bef clear, simple, and efficient introduction to the study of Latin.” 


—Allas. 
2 In 2 vols. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Oral Exercises for Beginners in Latin Com- 
position; with a Hand-Book to Ditto, by the above Authors. In- 
tended as a Companion to the ** Initia Latina.’’ 

“ We do not know that, in all our experience, we ever saw lessons 
better calculated to effect’ these objects, with ease both to the pupil 
and the master. we to commence our education again, they are 
just the books we would select for our eg ”"—Britannia, 

vols, Svo, cloth, price 1 


In2 

AJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD’ S NAR- 
RATIiVE of a JOURNEY from CAUNPOOR to the BO- 
RENDO PASS in the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, via Gwalior, 
Agra, Delhi, and Sirhind. With a a Gerard’s Ac- 
count of an attempt to penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake 
as &c. &ec. a With . Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 
“ A more valuable work we would strive in vain at 

this mete! to name sions the recent mass of new books. 
The major writes, not only as a Christian should va but like a frank 





soldier. We are pleased to find his sentiments as healthy as they are 
elegant and elevated.”—Monthly Review. 








Professor Wilson’s Continuation of Mill’s History of 
British India. 


ISTORY of BRITISH INDIA from 1805 
to 1835. By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R.S., 
&c. Vol. I. (being the continuation volume to Mill’ 's India, six 
vols. ds price 14s. 
The calm and composed character of the style is an appropriate 
accompaniment bag ‘ts sustained power; and there is a gravity and 
d hich shew scrupulous conscientious- 
ness and re ie ‘truth. The train of reflection is solid and digni- 
fied ; pony the narrative carries the reader onward in a clear and 
flowing stream, whose sedateness and serenity give token of its depth 
and volume. "Chronicle, Dec. 19, 1844. 
“ Professor Wilson produced a volume no way inferior, either 
in style or manner, or ig, to the effort of the 
master mind that preceded him.”—Atlas, 








The Second Edition, in one closely printed — post Svo, 
nearly 600 pages, price 12s. 


HAT to OBSERVE;; or, the Traveller's 

Remembrancer. By Colonel J. R. JACKSON, Secretary 

to the Royal Geographical Society. In this portable volume are 

propounded questions on almost every subject of human investi- 
gation. 

“ This volume may be declared to be a library in itself, It con- 
tains so much information in the shape of instruction to travellers 
‘ what to observe,’ that it makes travelling for the sake of acquiring 
knowledge almost superfluous.”—Literary Gazette, June 26. 

“ A work that should be put into the trunk of every traveller, and 
especially of those who travel with a view to publication,”"—West- 
minster Review. 


In 1 vol. of 500 closely printed pages, 
POPULAR HISTORY of INDIA, from 
the Earliest Times down to the Present Date ; with avery 
full Chronological and Analytical Index. By. W. c. TAYLOR, 
LL.D, M.R A. 
SANSCRIT.—In 1 vol. 4to, lis. 
HE HITOPADESA —the First Book, or 
Mitra-Labha —The Sanscrit Text, with an Analytical Snes 
sary, Sanscrit and English, shewing the Construction as well a: 
the Signification of the Words. By Professor F. JOHNSON, of 
the Kast India College, Haileybury. 
Professor Wilson’s Sanscrit Grammar, 1 vol, 
Svo, price 18s., 400 pages. 


Ballantyne’s Catechism of Sanscrit Grammar, 
ls. 


Catechism of Persian Grammar, 
ls. 


————— Grammar of Hindoostanee, royal 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


———— Selections, 
108. 62. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, 
Hindoostanee Conversations, 3s. 

*,* These works form a complete course of instruction. 
ARABIC.—In 4to, t ifull Nay in emb 





d leather, price 


The Sesen—~dnahie The Edition is beau- 
Sr printed, with the Points, on hot-pressed paper. Edited by 
L. The London price for the Edition on common paper 

has hitherto been 30s. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with large original Map, price 14s. 


A’ Fi TAIN ALEXANDER GERARD’S 
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